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CL Cmanaleate 


WITH PRACTICAL SELLING VALUE... 


That is one way to define The Interrupting Idea— 
which is the copy basic for all Federal Campaigns 
— the way the Federal staff has been trained to think 


for twenty-six years— 


That is why Federal Advertising has been so suc- 
cessful for clients who must meet competition, 
entrenched and ruthless. 


> 


If you are threatened with the ‘‘competition blues 
an appointment with Federal may clear the air, and 


point the way. No solicitation unless you invite it. 


federal 


x ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


444 MADISON AVE+ NEW YORK + TEL. ELporapo 5-6400 
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This Week 


WE are pretty busy, this week, 
with what might be called 
intra-professional affairs. 

Although we keep an eye cocked 
n Washington—and who doesn’t? 
-this sennight we are practically 
letting the Government run itself. 
There is that mess, of course, over 
the air mail; and we might think 
up some pretty strong thoughts 
about that. But the nation’s three 
foremost flyers have folded their 
wings and perched in turn in a wit- 
ness chair before a Senatorial com- 
mittee and spoken so explosively 
that, on one side of the issue, there 
seems to be nothing to add. 

Meanwhile, we concede, the Pres- 
ident seems to be doing pretty well. 
He is apparently paying his way. 
In 1932, thirty-seven major indus- 
trial groups in the United States 
suffered a lump deficit—the same 
kind of lump as the one you get in 
your throat, only much bigger—of 
some $46,000,000. In 1933, although 
some of the enterprises were still 
in the red, the same thirty-seven 
industries pleased their stockhold- 
ers by rolling up an aggregate net 
profit of $440,000,000. We acknowl- 
edge the wisdom of keeping busy 
while the sun is shining. 

” * . 

And that brings us to the busi- 
ness of selling, and to the views of 
Rex F, Clarke, general sales man- 
ager of the American Gas Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., who goes as far 
as he believes linguistic propriety 
will permit in larrupping sales 
managers who treat their salesmen 
as if the men were kids in a kinder- 
garten, 

Can the contests, advises the 
somewhat wrought-up Mr. Clarke, 
and say your encouragement with 
dollars ! 

There are those who would argue 


with him. They would contend that 
his own characterization of a sales- 
man as a man who loves a fight 
might stand as proof that the man 
on the firing line really enjoys sail- 
ing into sideline skirmishes in which 
the rewards are merely prizes. 

But Mr. Clarke has the floor. 
And he holds it solidly, indeed, as 
he reveals how his own company’s 
salesmen, working on a generous 
and ingenious compensation plan, 
have broken record after record. 

*_ * * 


Salesmen travel. Their traveling 
expense is a difficult problem that 
Mr. Clarke does not omit to touch 
upon as he explains the financial 
phase of successful sales direction. 
And their travel is a matter that, 
from another point of view, 
interests Thomas J. Sheehe, vice- 
president of the Chatham Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Left to himself between a sales- 
man’s calls, a prospect is likely to 
do almost anything. To keep him 
on the reservation, Mr. Sheehe 
writes him a letter. In Printers’ 
INK this week, Mr. Sheehe displays 
some of his samples. The letters, 
he believes, are keeping the name 
of Chatham before his company’s 
customers. “And if you do that,” 
he adds “your customers, in those 
long, neglected intervals between 
the calls of salesmen, can’t very 
well forget your product.” 

* * * 


Paradoxically, however, although 
your customers, if you neglect 
them, may forget your product's 
distinctive points; they're likely to 
remember your prices—and, in 
some instances, to your discomfort. 
William T. Nardin, vice-president 
and general manager of the Pet 
Milk Company, holds that price- 
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selling is an unnecessary evil. Fur- 
thermore, he tells sales executives 
how to root the evil out. 

ce 


Behind a price structure that will 
withstand attacks there must stand 
a business character that inspires 
respect. Discussing a subject that 
was touched upon last week, Roger 
Warner, copy director of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., views with alarm 
the tendency of advertising to dis- 
tort the advertiser’s personality. Too 
many advertisers, Mr. Warner 
fears, are presenting their worst 
selves on the printed page. 


Meanwhile, the business of ad- 
vertising goes bustling on, explor- 
ing new ground, establishing new 
facts. 


INK Mar. 22, 1934 

This week, Elsie M. Rushmore 
tells how to get results in mail 
questionnaires. 

J. O. Nilan explains how a copy. 
testing plan can be based upon data 
already learned. 

Under the heading “Mail Order 
on Review” we scan and analyze 
current catalogs from leading 
houses in the mail field. 

Don Gridley examines into the 
matter of “Consumer Booklets 
Plus”—booklets that, because they 
are manuals of information, outlast 
in the consumer’s interest the kind 
of literature whose purpose is 
straight selling. 

Dr. Robert Lynd presents a 
close-up study of the consumer, 
with particular reference to the 
New Deal. 
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i. te During the past two months, The New Yorker has 


carried the most pages of advertising of any gen- 
eral, weekly, or class magazine. 


It doesn’t mean much. We may or may not stay 
in front. And anyway it isn’t very important. 


One thing about it is significant though: 


The New Yorker successfully carries a more all- 
embracing and diverse lot of advertisements than 
any other magazine— 


—1891 pages of advertising in 1933 including al- 
most everything advertised, and including 34 firsts, 
seconds and thirds. 


New Yorker readers seem to want most everything 
that’s good—and of course, advertisers know that 
they turn to The New Yorker's advertising pages 
for chief guidance. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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HE factories of Milwaukee, the nation’s 
sixth city in manufacturing, increased 
employment 43 per cent and payrolls 85 
per cent from March 1933, to January 1934. 


A good crop of additional pay envelopes will 
blossom with the coming of warm weather, 
so there should be some big orders for you 
in Milwaukee now. An adequate schedule 
in The Journal alone will supply all the 
power needed to move the goods. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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Nursery Ideas Barred from 
This Sales Plan 


Higher Pay Best Incentive to Make Men Work 
By Rex F. Clarke 


General Sales Manager, American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 


HY do so many sales managers seem to think they must 
handle their salesmen like a group of children of kinder- 


garten age ? 


This idea of offering grown-up men who are supposed to have 
enough brains to sell merchandise intelligently to intelligent buy- 
ers, some dinky little badge, certificate, or other worthless trinket 
—well, if it weren’t for fear of the editor’s blue pencil I could 
convey a fairly accurate idea of what I think of this practice. 

And why try to translate sales achievement into a phoney base- 
ball, football or hockey game? Or a cross-country airplane race, 
agold rush or a hog-calling contest? The good old sales figures, 


the size of bonus checks and com- 
missions are much more interest- 
ing to the salesman. Why try to 
express these things in the terms 
of some sporting pastime when 
you know perfectly well that the 
selling game is the most thrilling 
sport in the world for any sales- 
man worth his salt? 

Here is an example of the sort 
of folde-rol which constitutes a 
lot of these sales contests : 

Make believe the sales drive is 
a gold mining rush. Send every 
salesman an enormous cross-sec- 
tional picture of a huge gold 
mine, lithographed in a half-dozen 
gaudy colors. Flecks of gold in 
metallic ink appear near the sur- 
face. Farther down, the nuggets 
are bigger and thicker until, if 
you keep on digging half way to 
China, the “mother lode” of solid 
gold is reached. All sales results, 
of course, are expressed in terms 
of pay dirt, nuggets, panning 
out, and other miners’ colloquial- 
Isms. 

Next week send a fancy litho- 
graphed cutout of a prospector’s 
donkey with placer pans and 





ee. 
other impedimenta draped over 
his back. One pan is labeled 
“Analyze,” another “Visualize,” a 
third, “Dramatize,” and so on. 
Later send a die-cut booklet in 
colors representing the figure of 
an old, experienced prospector 
with several pages of his wise- 
cracks on the art of sales-mining 
between his facade and the seat of 
his baggy breeches. 

The quantities of nuggets 
panned out each week by the 
prospector-salesmen are posted on 
a chart (decorated with shovels, 
picks, mules, tents, etc.) and a 
copy is sent to each salesman to 
inspire him to keep digging. On 
account of the nature of the paper 
and ink, this is not a suitable sub- 
stitute for paper towels. The only 
thing that saves it from being a 
total loss is that the salesmen’s 
children—those under ten years of 
age—get considerable fun out of 
it, along with their bright-colored 
nursery books on the adventures 
of Jack The Giant Killer and The 
Little Red Monkey Boy. 

Every salesman is engaged in 
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The public can never get enough of “Fisher Body advertising fret 
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Like other characters born in the 


Who in America doesn't know what Fisher Body stands for’ 


Post, be is more real to millions than 

many of the people they meet and talk 

to day by day. sd 

THE POWER THAT BRINGS NATIONAL REPUTATION TO AUTHORS AND LIFE TO THEIR CHARACTERS 
THE SAME POWER THAT GIVES NATIONAL REPUTATION TO ADVERTISERS AND LIFE TO THEIR TW 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Incorporated, ADVERTIS! 
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“Convincing argument The Saturday 
Evening Post puts up in its new adver- 
tising, isn’t it?” 


“Yes. I’ve been buying space for a 


cuanacteas good many years, and it’s new to me.” 


TO THEIR TR 


“What agency is doing it?” 


“BBDO.” 


+ Curcaco « Boston - Burrato - 
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the most thrilling kind of a sales 
contest every day. That is, if he is 
worth a tinker’s dam—and if your 
proposition is any good. The con- 
test is between the things he wants 
for himself and family and his 
ability to buy them. 

Put your salesmen in business 
for themselves! Give them a com- 
pensation plan that provides a real 
incentive, and they won’t need any 
such nursery devices. Here is how 
we do it at the American Gas Ma- 
chine Company : 

(1) We pay actual, itemized 
traveling expenses, including mile- 
age allowance on salesmen-owned 
automobiles. Traveling expense is 
not charged against commissions 
earned. 

(2) We pay every salesman a 
guaranteed drawing account which 
is in itself a fairly comfortable 
living salary. 

(3) We allow 7 per cent com- 
mission on annual volume up to a 
certain amount, and 10 per cent 
on all in excess of that. 

(4) We send each salesman a 
statement at the end of each four- 
week period showing net sales 
of each of our several products, 
net commission balance or over- 
draft for the period, and for the 
year to date. 

(5) At the close of our fiscal 
year, we send each salesman a 
check for the commission earned 
in excess of his drawing account. 
If he is in the red, we simply 
charge off the amount of the over- 
draft, forget it, and start the sales- 
man off with a clean slate for the 
new year. We do, of course, make 
adjustments from time to time in 
drawing accounts. 


An Irreducible 
Minimum 

We do not care how much a 
man draws if he stays well in the 
black. When he goes too far in 
the red, we reduce his drawing 
account, but there is a minimum 
point below which we will not re- 
duce any salesman’s drawing ac- 
count, so long as we keep him on 
our sales force, and that point is 
a decent living salary for the par- 
ticular city in which he makes 
his headquarters. 


You may wonder why we do not 
charge traveling expenses against 
earned commissions. Here is why: 
We have a sufficiently large plant 
investment, consequently such a 
large fixed expense that it is neces- 
sary to market our products 
throughout the United States in 
order to keep our volume up to a 
profitable point. That means we 
must operate in some marginal or 
sub-marginal territories because 
this business, even though it shows 
no net profit, helps to absorb over- 
head expense. 

Traveling expense is much 
higher in certain States in pro- 
portion to potential sales volume 
than in others. It will average 
$45 a week in the large, thinly 
populated Western territories 
against $35 in some of the smaller, 
more thickly settled territories. 


Averaging 
Traveling Expense 

Therefore, we average our tray- 
eling expense and deduct it from 
the commission rate we would be 
able to pay on total sales. To be 
more definite, our traveling ex- 
pense runs 3 per cent of gross 
sales. We allow all salesmen an 
additional commission of 7 per cent, 
making a total of 10 per cent. But 
these figures are based on a cer- 
tain annual quota. When the sales- 
man exceeds his share of this 
quota, we can afford to pay him 10 
per cent plus traveling expenses. 
In other words, we figure that 
the traveling expense of an indi- 
vidual salesman is no greater for 
a $75,000 annual volume than for 
$50,000. At the $50,000 point he 
has earned his traveling expense 
for the entire year. 

By this plan we “deliver the 
salesman to the dealer.” No sales- 
man is penalized because his terri- 
tory is expensive to travel, and 
none is favored because his travel- 
ing expense is light in proportion 
to sales. His net earnings are based 
solely on sales. Some concerns try 
to get this same result merely by 
paying higher commission rates in 
certain territories than others and 
charging expenses against commis- 
sions, but this is a makeshift plan 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Copeland Bill Before Senate 


Amended, and with Several Concessions, It Is Reported Favorably 
by Commerce Committee 


THE Copeland Bill (S. 2800), a 
substitute for the present Food 
and Drugs Act, is now officially 
before the Senate, having been 
amended once more and reported 
favorably by the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Senator Copeland expresses full 
confidence that the amended bill 
will become law during the present 
session of Congress. Printers’ INK 
is informed by the Senator’s office 
in Washington that public support 
which has hitherto been exerted 
largely in favor of the more radical 
measures, is now being manifested 
strongly in behalf of S. 2800. 

One important change in the 
newly revised version is in para- 
graph (d) of Section 17. Before 
the recent hearing on the bill this 
paragraph started out as follows: 

“No person acting in the capac- 
ity of a publisher, advertising 
agency or radio broadcast licensee, 
shall be deemed in violation of 
paragraph (b) or (c) of this sec- 
tion by reason of the dissemination 
of any false advertisement,” etc. 

The newly amended section reads 
like this: 

“No publisher, radio broadcast 
licensee or other agency or medium 
for the dissemination of advertis- 
ing shall be deemed to have vio- 
lated the provisions of paragraph 
(b) or (c) of this section by rea- 
son of the dissemination of any 
false advertisement, but the liabil- 
ity shall rest upon the manufac- 
turer, packer, distributor or seller 
who caused the dissemination of 
such advertisement.” 

As now constituted, the para- 
graph provides immunity under 
stated circumstances for all classes 
of media. It was the contention 
of some that the old paragraph ex- 
tended some privileges to publish- 
ers that were not enjoyed by 
others. 

Another important amendment 
was the elimination of the sentence 
in paragraph (h) of Section 22 


12 


providing that in formulating regu- 
lations under this section “the find- 
ings of fact by the Secretary shall 
be conclusive if in accordance with 
law.” This provision caused much 
controversy and was vigorously 
attacked by witnesses at Commit. 
tee hearings as a barrier to court 
review of Departmental regulation 

A change of great interest to the 
proprietary group was the total 
elimination of paragraph (c) of 
Section 9. Defining as false any 
advertisement of any drugs where 
self-medication might be danger- 
ous or patently contrary to the 
interests of public health, this sec- 
tion outlawed any advertisement of 
a drug having any effect in the 
treatment of any one of thirty-four 
diseases, including cancer, diabetes 
and heart disease. 


Does Not Bar Further 
Amendments 


The fact that the bill has been 
reported out to the Senate, how- 
ever, does not mean that further 
amendments cannot be made. 

PRINTERS’ INK understands that 
at least three such _ proposed 
amendments are being considered. 

For example, Section 2 (j) now 
reads: “The term ‘advertisement’ 
includes all representations of fact 
or opinion, disseminated in any 
manner or by any means other 
than by labeling.” 

In the interests of clarity and 
precision the following amendment 
to this section may be offered: 

“The term ‘advertisement’ means 
all written, printed and graphic 
matter accompanying a food, drug 
or cosmetic in its sale or separately 
distributed in furtherance of its 
sale.” 

Another suggested amendment is 
to Section 9 (a) defining a false 
advertisement as follows: “An ad- 
vertisement of a food, drug or 
cosmetic shall be deemed to be 
false if it is false in any material 
particular; or if, while not false, 
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Reflecting the general upturn among those who serve 


the smart world, Vogue gained 16 pages (36%) in 


January ...30 pages (51%) in February...44 pages 
(49%) in March over the corresponding months of 1933 
The Condé Nast Publications 


VOGUE - VANITY FAIR+ HOUSE & GARDEN 


lead the luxury market 
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. THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS (Evening) 12,326,011 

. New York Sun (Evening) 11,978,003 

. Hartford Times (Evening) 11,695,941 

. New York World-Telegram (Evening) 11,323,761 

. Providence Bulletin (Evening) 10,812,176 at 
. Buffalo News (Evening) 10,409,366 gold 
. Akron Beacon-Journal (Evening) 10,175,761 

. Cleveland Press (Evening) 9,919,386 «! 
. Philadelphia Bulletin (Evening) 9,693,157 Wore 
. Cincinnati Times-Star (Evening) 9,271,300 tthe 
. Wilkes-Barre Record (Morning) 9,068 262 Moh 
. Los Angeles Herald-Express (Evening) .... 8,711,375 ~. 


Authority: Media Records, Inc. Chest 
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it is injuriously misleading to the 
purchasing public in any material 
particular.” * * * In ‘construing 
and applying this paragraph, rea- 
sonable allowance shall be allowed 
for harmless trade puffing.” 

An effort may be made also 
further to amend Section 15 (a) in 
which there is this provision: “For 
the purposes of consultation in 
formulating general administrative 
policies for the enforcement of 
this Act, the Secretary is author- 
ized to appoint an advisory com- 
mittee from each of the following 
groups: The food industry, the 
drug industry, the cosmetic indus- 
try, disseminators of advertising, 
the public.” 

This constitutes a liberal con- 
cession compared with the bill in 
its original form. However, there 
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are those who believe that a mere 
advisory committee is not sufficient 
and that an administrative board 
of review empowered to review an 
administrative decision of viola- 
tion before criminal prosecution 
should be provided. 

Printers’ INK is among those 
who favor the board of review 
idea. The bill should unquestionably 
contain such a provision—along the 
lines indicated by Charles Wesley 
Dunn. 

It has been said in some quarters 
that the Copeland Bill could not 
possibly be passed during the pres- 
ent session of Congress and that 
possibly an entirely new measure 
would be evolved by the time an- 
other Congress meets. In this re- 
spect one guess is as good as an- 
other. 


Highbrow, But Not Too High 


to a common de- 
idiom a matter 


EDUCING 


nominator of 


that has been proed and conned in 
PRINTERS’ INK's pages, Louis Reid, 


editor of the New York 
remarks in a_ headline 
still keen for 


radio 
American, 
that “the boys are 
better music.” 

The Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company hopes that the girls are 
still keen, too. For, in behalf of 
Chesterfield cigarettes, L. & M. 
goes on the air on April 2 with a 
program that might be called mod- 
ifed highbrow. 

The new program’s heaviest vo- 
cal work will rest upon the talents 
of three of America’s outstanding 
singers: Rosa Ponselle, world- 
famous soprano; Nino Martini, 
eminent tenor; and Grete Stueck- 
gold, of the concert stage. 


+ 


Has Nu-Grip Account 

The W. Karl Lations Mfg. Company, 
Worcester, Mass., maker of Nu-Grip 
garters has placed its account with Otis 
Carl Williams, Inc., advertising agency, 
of that city. 

o 7 

Mohan Made Vice-President 

William F. Mohan, general sales 
manager of the Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa., has been elected vice- 
president, in charge of sales. 


These three, says an announce- 
ment from the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, will sing the “best- 
loved American songs of yesterday 
and today”—such songs as “Kiss 
Me Again,” “Just a Song at Twi- 
light,” and “By the Bend of the 
River.” In addition—and this, it 
seems, is a bow to those listeners 
who demand their music undefiled 
by mass popularity—they will sing 
arias from the most famous operas. 

Furthermore, listeners will find 
a certain upper-range catholicity 
in the offerings of what, among 
radio editors and most musicians, 
is known as the band. The orches- 
tra of Andre Kostelanetz will pre- 
sent special versions of “dance- 
able” melodies, to be played in 
smooth, rhythmic style by an en- 
semble of forty instruments. 


+ 


Ivory Offers One Box Free 


Large space in newspapers by the 
Procter & Gamble Company features a 
free offer of its ten-cent package of 
Ivory Flakes with the purchase of a 
large size package. The offer is lim- 
ited to one to a family. 

Copy urges that the smaller package 
be kept in bathrooms for the nightly 
washing of stockings and panties, that 
the larger package be kept handy for 
washing dresses, blankets, baby things 
and dishwashing. 





More Fatuous Fetishes 


HyGraDE SYLVANIA CORPORATION 
Emporium, Pa, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

T. Harry Thompson did a swell 
job with his “Fatuous Fetishes” in 
the March 8 issue, but he missed 
a few that have long been burning 
me. For example: 

That supposedly well-bred peo- 
ple spend most of their time mak- 
ing cracks behind their hands 
about the teeth, hair, complexions, 
figures, manners, smelly under- 
wear, bathing habits, etc., etc., 
etc. of their friends and acquain- 
tances, and about the food, house- 
keeping and taste in furnishings 
of their hostesses. 

That one new gadget in the 
home will reduce housework to 
fifteen minutes a day. 

That a slipping marriage can be 
restored to sweetness and light by 
using Whatsis eyebrow brushes 


. 


John Black, Manager, 
“Wisconsin News” 


John Black who has been 
publisher and business manager of the 


assistant 


Chicago American, has been appointed 
manager * the Milwaukee Wisconsin 
News. Fulton is now acting busi- 
ness $2.4 of the American. Benn 
Kinovsky continues as advertising man- 
ager of the Wisconsin News. Allen Ran- 
kin, formerly with the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph, has joined the advertising 
staff of the Wisconsin News. 


Buick Names Daniels 

George S. Daniels has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the Buick 
Motor Company, Flint, Mich., to succeed 
R. H. Israel. Mr. Daniels has been 
with the Buick sales force since 1929. 


Durham-Duplex Appoints 
J. Walter Thompson 
The Durham-Duplex Razor Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., has appointed the 
J. Walter Thompson Company to direct 
its advertising account. 
es . . 


To Handle Permutit Advertising 

The Permutit Company, New York, 
water treating equipment for the elimina- 
tion of impurities, has appointed Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, Inc., New York, as adver- 
tising counsel. 


oe 
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or Finkledangle’s dated ice cream 
suckers. 

That all babies spend their en- 
tire time waving their paddies and 
cooing in high chairs, or sleeping 
sweetly in an immaculate nest of 
satin coverlets. 

That women will buy anything 
if the advertisement shows a pic- 
ture of the fascinating Mrs. C. 
Jumpynge CatteFyshe of Bar 
Harbor and Hoboken. 

That all women wish 
seventeen years old forever. 

That’s all at the moment. I'l 
see some more the next time | 
pick up a magazine. 

I'd like to add that the letters 
from readers are a very valuable 
feature. They often send me back 
to re-read a forgotten article in an 
earlier issue of PRINTERS’ INK. 

J. M. DeVoe, 
Editor, Sylvania News 


— 


Resumes Directorship of 
Delineator Institute 


Mildred Maddocks Bentley, who re 
tired from active business four years 
ago, has resumed the directorship of the 
Delineator Institute of which she was 
the founder. Mrs. Bentley also was 
the founder of the Good ousekeeping 
Institute. She had been with Delineator 
at the time of her retirement. 


Milwaukee “Sentinel” 
Appointments 


Jules Liebman has been appointed 
general manager of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, published by Paul Block. J. 
R. Baker has been appointed assistant 
general manager. Bower is ad 
vertising manager. 


Kittelson Joins Western 
Newspaper Union 

_Charles Kittelson has joined the New 
York staff of the Western Newspaper 
Union. He was formerly with the Scripps 
Howard Newspapers as a member of its 
national advertising department in De 
troit and New York. 


Famous-Barr to Gardner 


The Gardner Advertising Company has 
been appointed advertising and sales 
promotion counsel for Famous-Bar: 
Company (May Department Stores). 
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How to Get Results in Mail 
Questionnaires 


Twenty-four Questions Which Will Guide the Writer 
By Elsie M. Rushmore 


N' )T so long ago questionnaires 
of unconscionable length were 
sent to lists of names taken out of 
telephone directories with no re- 
gard at all as to whether this con- 
stituted a representative selection 
or an adequate sample of the po- 
tential market-of the product under 
consideration, or even whether the 
persons to whom the questionnaire 
was addressed were willing or able 
to answer it. ; 

Leading questions were unhesi- 
tatingly included and anything over 
a 10 per cent return was regarded 
as a triumph. I do not, of course, 
mean to imply that all question- 
naires answered to this description. 
But the run-of-the-mill variety was 
pretty appalling. 

However the evil began to right 
itself, as so often happens, not so 
much because the procedure was 
discovered to be unsound as be- 
cause it was costing a lot of money, 
as well as rapidly becoming an in- 
tolerable nuisance to every one 
concerned. Standards were felt to 
be essential, were found to exist, 
and were gradually articulated. 
Slowly they began to be put into 
practice. 

A summary of these standards 
as they now obtain is clearly ex- 
pressed in a little book entitled 
“Standards of Research,” compiled 
by Jean Carroll. 

For greater convenience in test- 
ing any given questionnaire by 
these standards I have listed them 
in the form of a series of ques- 
tions. They are based not only on 
Carroll’s book, but also on “Aesop- 
Glim — Advertising Fundamental- 
ist,” Koos’ “Questionnaire in Edu- 
cation,” and to some extent on my 
own experience. These three books 
cover standard practice in the com- 
mercial and educational field. 

With regard to standard practice 


by the Government I was not able 
to locate any published data, but Dr. 
J. A. Hill of the Census Bureau 
writes me: “I think it can safely 
be said we are making an increas- 
ing use of the mail questionnaire. 
We have learned by experience 
that to obtain good results the mail 
questionnaire must be limited to a 
small number of questions of a 
kind that can be easily answered 
by the class of person to whom it 
is addressed.” 

Dr. R. J. McFall adds: “I have 
personally found in the question- 
naires which we have used that we 
have to assume they will be mis- 
understood from every possible 
angle multiplied by some _ un- 
known factor! For this reason, of 
course, we have to be as explicit 
as possible. There is one point 
that seems to have been neglected 
unnecessarily, and that is that the 
person making out the question- 
naire should, insofar as possible, 
put himself in thought in the posi- 
tion of the person answering. This 
refers particularly to technical 
language and to the points raised 
in the questionnaire.” 

It is fair, then, I think, to say 
that the following questions repre- 
sent a summary of standard prac- 
tice to which the mail questionnaire 
is now subject, and especially the 
questionnaire in the commercial 
field 


1. Is the mail questionnaire a sen- 
sible technique to apply toward a 
solution of the problem in hand? 

2. Was the problem clearly formu- 
lated before the questionnaire was 
written? 

3. Were the actual questions writ- 
ten by someone who has the gift of 
asking explicit questions? 

4. Is the list to which the ques- 
tionnaire is to be sent a representa- 
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ever SAW your 


RADEMARK 


.HE’S a bride. Never before has 
» she bothered her pretty head 
about what kind of flour makes 

best cake, what vacuum 
eaner is best, which dish-soap is 
wsiest on the hands. Mother al- 
ays attended to those things. 


But now the bride is On her 
Own. She’s a new customer in 
the nation’s market-place . . . a 
new customer for your product. 
But, unfortunately, she doesn’t 
know your product. She never 
aw your trademark. If she did, 
she wasn’t interested . . . then. 


For you stopped advertising 
three years ago. And three years 
might as well be three centuries 
wm... so quickly do markets change. 


The money you spent on ad- 
ertising three years ago . . . or 
..orone... will not sell 


any merchandise today. Too many 
mew customers come into the 
market; too many old customers 
forget you. As far as consumers 
are concerned, the Corridors of 
Time started only yesterday. 


The manufacturer who would 
maintain his hard-won position 
must continue to advertise. Those 
who would regain a lost prestige 
must start advertising once more, 
and keep at it. 


To both groups, the 27 Hearst 
newspapers represented by the 
Rodney E. Boone Organization 
afford powerful weapons in 14 of 
America’s foremost market-areas 

. not alone to maintain public 
memory, but also to exert the 
persistent, compelling pressure 
upon retailers that forces goods 
to be sold. 


BoB TheCorridorsofTimeStartedYesterday R YR 
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tive sample of the potential market 
for the product? 

5. Is the list (figuring on a 25 per 
cent return) a sufficient sample? 

6. Is the letter which accompanies 
the questionnaire simple, brief and 
courteous, and written in language 
suited to the type of person ad- 
dressed? 

7. Does it indicate the reason why 
the respondent has been asked to fill 
out the questions? 

8. Is every question clear cut and 
explicit? 

9. Is every question asked in such 
a way as to be likely to bring an 
accurate answer? (Here pictures to 
check are sometimes a great help.) 

10. Is sufficient space allowed for 
the answers? 

11. Is the arrangement logical? 

12. Are the questions formulated 
from the viewpoint of the individual 
questioned? 

13. Is the questionnaire an inter- 
esting one to answer? (The per- 
centage of returns depends largely 
upon this.) 

14. Does it look easy to fill out? 

15. Is it of reasonable length? 
(This usually means about eight to 
ten questions.) 

16. Are the questions asked in such 
a way as to require the least time 
and effort on the part of the person 
who is asked to answer them? 

17. Is only one idea included in 
each question? 

18. Has every question a direct 
bearing on the problem? 

19. Are the questions limited to 
the number necessary to secure the 
desired information? 

20. Are the questions framed in 
such a way that the information 
when secured will be of value to the 
people using the result? 

21. Are the questions framed in 
such a way that the answers lend 
themselves to tabulation? 

22. Are the questions framed in 
such a way that as much data as 
possible may be secured from the 
answers? 

23. Is there plenty of space for 
comment by the respondent? 

24. Does the questionnaire deal pri- 
marily with factual personal data? 


An interesting indication of the 
greater stability of answers to this 
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type of question was given in a 
recent test made in the educational 
field on the problem of the stability 
of questionnaire response. 

A questionnaire of sixty-one 
items was given to fifty college 
freshmen (men and women) with 
careful instructions in order to se- 
cure uniformity in filling out 
schedules. The questions covered 
factual personal data, factual 
family data, and subjective per- 
sonal data (such as opinions, pref- 
erences, prejudices). The experi- 
ment was later repeated in another 
university with second, third and 
fourth-year students. The outcome 
in both cases was substantially the 
same—nearly one-fourth of the 
items were responded to differentl, 
when the same questionnaire was 
later filled out for the second time 
by the same students. The least 
change was in factual personal 
data and the greatest in subjective 
personal data. 

The elapsed time between filling 
out the two sets of identical ques- 
tionnaires was two and one-half 
months in one case and four months 
in the other. In tabulating no item 
was regarded as “changed” unless 
it was a clear case; but even with 
a liberal interpretation of “change” 
not a single questionnaire was un- 
changed in the first test, and in the 
second test only four persons (all 
women) changed less than ten 
items. In both tests the womer 
showed greater stability of re- 
sponse than the men. However, 
the margin of difference between 
the two sexes was too small, and 
the number of students involved 
was too few for this fact to be of 
material importance. 

But the marked instability of 
questionnaire response where ques- 
tions of preference, opinion, preju- 
dice and all subjective data are 
concerned would seem to indicate 
both the inappropriateness of this 
method for securing data of this 
type, as well as the necessity of 
the frequent checking of such data 
when it is an important factor. 

At all events in drawing up any 
mail questionnaire, and in inter- 
preting results these indications are 
well worth thinking over. 

If the answer, then, to each of 
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the above questions is “yes” when 
applied to a given questionnaire the 
next step in standard practice is to 
secure a trial sample. This can be 
done within a week or ten days, in- 
cluding tabulation, by selecting 
local addresses from the proposed 
list, and asking the respondents for 
a reply within three days or before 
a given date. In nine cases out of 
ten this sampling will résult in 
some modification of the original 
questionnaire. 

As to the report which is based 
on the findings of a mail question- 
naire standard practice now de- 
mands an affirmative answer to 
each of the following fourteen 
questions, 


1. Have the findings of the inves- 
tigation any real news value so that 
the report is something more than a 
mere compilation of data? 

2. Are the value of these findings 
at least reasonably commensurate 
with the cost of the job? 

3. Are the facts accurate? 

4. Are the conclusions sound? 

5. Are the facts sufficient to war- 
rant the conclusions? 

6. Is every graph and table self- 
sufficient, containing within itself 
the meaning of the items displayed? 

7. Does every graph and table have 
a caption clearly descriptive of its 
contents? 

8. Does the title page carry the 
date when the report was submitted? 

9. Is there a table of contents where 
the amount and variety of data war- 
rant it? ‘ 

10. Is the purpose of the investi- 
gation and its extent and method 
clearly and fully stated? 

11. Is the set-up of the report work- 
manlike in appearance? (This in- 
cludes readable carbons.) 

12. Is the text of the report inter- 
esting? 

13. Is the text long enough to cover 
the subject properly, but not so long 
as to be tedious? 

14. Is the whole report prepared 
from the standpoint of the reader? 


Another real advance in the use 
of the mail questionnaire is in re- 
gard to the kind of problem to 
which it is now applied in the com- 
mercial field. Formerly advertisers 
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thought of the mail questionnaire 
chiefly as a cheaper way of secur- 
ing information from the consumer 
than by means of personal inter- 
views, and the decision between the 
two methods was usually made ac- 
cordingly. As a result of actual 
experience, however, circumstances 
proved that this was not invariably 
the case, and this fact led to a 
more reasoned consideration of the 
appropriate use of each method. 

On the whole, standard practice 
in the commercial field now tends 
to use the personal interview for 
subjective data—the consumer’s at- 
titude toward the product or proc- 
ess, his or her approach to the 
subject under consideration, prefer- 
ences, criticisms, reservations, and 
the reasons for these, etc. Such 
data are more successfully elicited 
during the course of a friendly in- 
terview by a trained investigator 
than secured in answer to a series 
of written questions. Moreover, 
such data must be evaluated as well 
as collected. 

The mail questionnaire, on the 
other hand, is generally found to 
be preferable for quantitative, fac- 
tual data in cases where the prob- 
lem is clear, and when a series of 
questions must be asked, each of 
which requires thinking over be- 
fore the question can be properly 
answered. 

Curiously enough weather is also 
a factor which must be taken into 
account in deciding between the 
two methods, especially where 
housewives are concerned. The 
number of interviews per day is ap- 
preciably reduced when the house- 
wife and the investigator stand 
either freezing or wilting on the 
door-step ; storms are a real handi- 
cap, while on very fine days fewer 
housewives will be found at home 
in a given number of calls. From 
this angle the mail questionnaire 
has a decided advantage. 

It is also productive of better re- 
sults in sparsely settled territory, 
as well as in large metropolitan 
areas, and for apartment house 
dwellers. Under such circum- 
stances door-step interviews are of 
disproportionate cost, difficult to 
secure, and frequently not repre- 
sentative. 





Hugh C. Weir 


UGH C. WEIR, co-founder of 
Tower Magazines, Inc., of 
which he was editor, died at New 
York last week. He was forty- 
nine years old. 
Writing became 


Mr. Weir’s 


Hugh C. Weir 


chosen career when, as a youngster 
of sixteen, he was a reporter on 
Ohio newspapers. At twenty he 
sold his first movie scenario, an 
incident which not only led to a 
prolific production of scenarios for 


+ 


Starts Fish and Game Weekly 


The Fish & Game News of America 
is the name of a new weekly published 
by the Becket Publishing Company, 
Greenfield, Mass. Charles A. Jones is 
managing editor. He was the founder 
of the National Sportsman and the New 
England Sport Magazine. 

eee 


Names G. Lynn Sumner 


William Hollins & Company, Notting- 
ham, England, makers of Viyella fabrics 
and yarns, have |, The G. Lynn 
Sumner Company, New York, to direct 
their advertising in America. 

eee 


Joins Cincinnati Agency 

R..R. Foster, formerly with the Day- 
ton School of Aviation, has joined the 
Curtis W. Van De Mark Advertising 
Agency, Cincinnati, as an account ex- 
ecutive. 


+ 
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silent pictures but also led to his 
meeting Catherine McNelis. 

Miss McNelis had written sey- 
eral scenarios which were accepted 
by Mr. Weir’s company. Later, 
when Mr. Weir visited the Poconos 
for his. health, he remembered this 
young lady and made her personal 
acquaintance. Miss McNelis per- 
suaded him to become interested in 
advertising and, together, they 
worked on a Woolworth campaign. 

In 1928 they founded the Mc- 
Nelis-Weir Advertising Agency 
with offices in Wilkes-Barre and 
New York. The following year 
they discontinued the agency busi- 
ness and founded Tower Maga- 
zines, Inc. The publications in the 
group of which Mr. Weir was edi- 
tor, have a combined monthly cir- 
culation of 1,300,000. 

One of his hobbies was his 
collection of Dickensiana. Another 
was his giving of presents at 
Christmas. Mr. Weir would select 
and wrap personally hundreds of 
remembrances each Yuletide. 

In all Mr. Weir was the author 
of at least 300 scenarios, and as 
many articles and short stories. His 
newspaper work brought him inter- 
views with notables and he particu- 
larly cherished the memory of the 
close confidence he enjoyed with 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 


+ 


Appointed by Delco Division 


Electrical Company, 
Warren, Ohio, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Campbell-Ewald 
Company. The Sunlight company, is a 
division of the Delco Products company 
and manufactures motors for house- 
hold appliances. 


With Film Company 


Beverly Jones has joined the plan 
department of Advertising Film Asso 
ciates, Inc., New York. He formerly 
was with the Fox, Pathé and Para- 
mount companies. 


On Quaker Oats Board 


George A. MacDonald, vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago, has been elected a 
director of the company. 


The Sunlight 
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| * customers wear no badges. 
Your product is never parked outside the door. 
Your customers never bring their friends out to the 
kitchen or down to the cellar to show it off. 
It never rests on the library table. 
Nobody discusses it with cocktails or makes enthusiastic 


comparisons. 


It never gets conversational currency, the by-product 
of by-talk. 

Its quality causes no comment. The virtue of the 
product is not even its own reward, but its users’. 

In use, it is incognito if not anonymous—without 
name, trade mark, label, package or advertising. 

It is sealed in silence, by circumstance the most modest 
of violets—on a pantry shelf, kitchen sink, dressing table, 
in a bathroom, drawer or closet. 

It is not a monopoly. You have many competitors, 
most of them lower in price. 

Yours is a very difficult advertising problem. 

The crux of your problem is this: You must establish a 
conviction with the user. You must sell me an idea, a 
brand, an appreciation of service, a sense of quality— 
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which I am going to keep secret, even after you sell me. 
Consequently you need the fullest measure of effect 
from every word you publish, every line of space you buy, 
every dollar you spend. 
Because your advertising must do the hardest kind of a 
job—you need The News in this market. 


Tessar, from your standpoint there can be no 
substitute, no comparison even, of The News with any 
other New York newspaper. For the simple reason that no 
other paper can do as much—for a violet product! 

This newspaper delivers your message to three-fifths of 
the homes in New York City, to more New York suburban 


F we 
families than any other newspaper. Alone, The News gives I over- 
. . jority © 
you a majority coverage. w= the | 

The small page makes it possible for more people to see Bnet 

a : og the way 

your advertising—gives your advertising the greatest Jf sequence 
; which i 

chance to work. with re 

The News gives you superlative service—at the very 9" o 

- 4 ° depressi 
lowest cost. The 
: . , ° would di 

On any space buying basis—no other medium in the § jormed 

market offers such value. good an 
e : repealing 

Ask yourself if you are getting the most out of the Bmitting ; 
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advertising you pay for. And the answer is Yes—if this BS... 
would | 
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newspaper heads your list! 


e@ THE NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper, 220 East 
Forty-second Street, New York; Tribune Tower, Chicago; 
Kohl Building, San Francisco. 
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Why Price Selling Is an 
Unnecessary Evil 





Here is one executive who believes sales managers can really do 
something about price selling—even though, since price is involved 
in every sale, it cannot be kept out of selling. However, he insists 
that price selling can be taken out of merchandising. In a thoughtful 
address before the Sales Managers Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. Nardin enunciated some principles along this 
line which he admits sound Utopian. He insists, however, that price 
selling is an altogether unnecessary evil which sales managers can 


root out if they only will. 








By Wm. T. Nardin 


Vice-President and General Manager, Pet Milk Company 


F we are facing a future of 

over-production in a great ma- 
jority of the products that make 
up the total of our industrial and 
commercial activity, we must find 
the way to avert the natural con- 
sequence of such a_ condition, 
which is price-cutting below cost 
with reduction of wages, dissipa- 
tion of capital, unemployment, 
depression and distress. 

The repeal of anti-trust laws 
would do little good unless we re- 
formed some of our methods. No 
good would be accomplished by 
repealing anti-trust laws and per- 
mitting agreement on prices if the 
practice continued of price -con- 
cession and price chiseling, which 
would break down such agree- 
ments. And, if we adopted sane 
and sound policies of merchandis- 
ing, there would be little need for 
clamor for the repeal of anti- 
trust laws. 

That we may not under the law 
agree upon prices or on control of 
production furnishes no excuse 
whatever for our foolish practices, 
which have tended to promote and 
aggravate over-production and then 
todemoralize price. The practice of 
manufacturers producing ware- 
houses full of: surplus, then at- 
tempting to dispose of it by cut- 
ing prices, when they know that 
ompetitors will meet their prices 
and when they know that the lower 


prices will have no appreciable in- 
fluence to increase consumption, is 
such utter folly as to be beyond 
comprehension. 

It is foolish, of course, for 
executives or sales managers to 
believe that on an article of prac- 
tically constant consumption they 
can build great volume, reduce 
overhead and sales expense, and 
thus make a profit at the cut price, 
blindly assuming that their com- 
petitors will allow their business 
by such methods to be taken away 
from them. 

All of which is only to say that 
price selling as we have followed 
it in the past is foolish selling, 
when we have a condition in which 
such selling can result in nothing 
but profitless selling and demoral- 
ization. While we have clamored 
for repeal of restrictive laws, we 
have done nothing to correct for 
ourselves the practices for which 
we and not the laws are to blame. 

What can we do? Well, we can 
do several things. In the first 
place, we can do clearer thinking 
along some lines where catch 
phrases have led us far astray. 
We can, for example, realize that 
the catch phrase—mass production 
—may have perfectly sound appli- 
cation in some fields of activity, 
while it has no sense in others. As 
corollary to that, we can face the 
fact that volume soundly built may 
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be good, while volume built on the 
unsound foundation of below-cost 
selling can lead only to ruin. 
There’s a classical and tragic il- 
lustration of that in the grocery 
distribution field, where the most 
rapid volume builder in the indus- 
try is in bankruptcy for the fourth 
time in ten years. We can realize 
that business built up on price can 
be torn down by price—that the 
price sword is a weapon which is 
in every man’s hand, and that he 
who lives by this sword will surely 
perish by it. 


Price Selling vs. 
Price Merchandising 


But, you may ask, since price is 
involved in every sale, how is 
price to be kept out of it? Price 
can’t be kept out of selling, but 
price selling can be taken out of 
merchandising. We can develop a 
condition in which the price of our 
product is, at the moment, a defi- 
nite and fixed thing—not some- 
thing to be weakened or even 
changed the instant a buyer re- 
ports, perhaps falsely, that a com- 
petitor is offering a lower price. 
We need not violate the law by 
attempting to agree on prices. We 
can adopt the policy of keeping 
the law as laid down by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
by declaring our prices, uniform 
to all our customers, and selling 
only at those prices. 

We can, sales managers and 
salesmen, convince ourselves of the 
folly of price selling and then 
preach the doctrine of its folly. 
We can conceive the true idea that 
goods bought on price have to be 
sold on price, and preach the 
equally sound doctrine that the 
buyer of commodities for re-sale 
is contributing to the cutting of his 
own throat when he buys from 
the price-cutting, price-concession 
seller. 

This subject of price selling is 
a splendid illustration of how con- 
clusively we. assume that things 
which have long existed must con- 
tinue to exist: In this connection, 
I would observe that there are two 
rules which we should apply to 
our thinking where we usually use 
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only one. It is a fair rule to as- 
sume that any long-established 
human institution or widely estab- 
lished course of conduct had good 
reason for its adoption. But in 
connection with that rule, we must 
follow the second rule of assuming 
that the reason for the adoption 
of the institution or practice may 
have passed away, or may have 
been so modified as to cause modi- 
fication or change of the institu- 
tion or practice founded upon it. 
If we have that second rule in 
mind, and constantly look behind 
the practice to see if the reason 
for it has changed, we shall come 
nearer to preparing ourselves for 
the changes which are bound to 
occur. 

Let us apply those two rules to- 
gether in the instant case. And, 
preliminary to that application, let 
us observe a phase of a fact al- 
ready noticed—the great develop- 
ment of our productive power. 

I believe it to be a true and 
accurate statement that more prog- 
ress has been made in the produc- 
tion of physical things for the 
satisfaction of human wants in the 
last fifty years than in all the 
previous centuries of human ex- 
istence. In such a period of as- 
tonishing progress the most strik- 
ing phenomenon was _ necessarily 
the acquisition of things to satisfy 
our wants with less expenditure of 
human effort and, technical cur- 
rency consideration aside, at lower 
and lower price. It was perfectly 
natural in such a period to have 
merchandising turn strongly on 
the point of price. There is the 
reason behind our practice of price 
selling. 


Changing Conditions 
as a Modifier 


Let us apply our second rule 
How far has this reason now been 
modified by changing conditions 
that touch it? Two or three essen- 
tial considerations here thrust 
themselves upon our attention. The 
first one is—a certain fact, I be- 
lieve—that our production progress 
cannot in the future continue at 
the same rate of acceleration 
which has characterized it in the 
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past. If that be true, the price 
feature in our merchandising can- 
not have the same sound basis 
in the future as in the past, which 
is to say that the reason for it has 
been greatly modified. That must 
give us pause and cause us to in- 
quire how far the practice need 
be changed because of the change 
in the supporting reason, 


Two Kinds of 
Price Reduction 


But there is a still more com- 
pelling consideration. We have 
discovered in these late tragic 
years that the practice, applied 
to the complex conditions which 
our colossal progress has developed 
has become a force destructive of 
progress rather than an influence 
in promotion of it. When, for ex- 
ample, lower price represented the 
measure of lower cost through in- 
creased efficiency in production, it 
promoted progress by putting the 
article within the reach of a wider 
and wider range of people. But 
when lower and lower price re- 
sulted in loss of profits, even loss 
of capital, and beyond that, loss 
of wages and reduction of pur- 
chasing power, and destruction of 
profitable markets for raw mate- 
rials, it has been a destructive 
practice. It is one of the openly 
announced purposes of the Gov- 
ernment to raise prices. The re- 
duction of the gold content of the 
dollar is one of the measures to 
that end. Nothing has contributed 
so much to the development of the 
condition of demoralized prices as 
has our practice of price merchan- 
dising. 

It would be perfectly pertinent 
for one to rise here and inquire 
if I am presenting the theory that 
you as sales managers have it in 
your power to cure the ills we 
have and prevent a recurrence of 
of them. I, of course, do not so 
contend. I do not contend that 
you have or have had the power to 
prevent our present demoralization 
or to cure it. I do contend that you 
have much potential influence for 
the removal of one of the causes 
of present conditions. You can, by 
the course of your activities, 
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further aggravate this cause, or 
you can do much to modify or to 
remove it. 

On this point I have a most con- 
clusive conviction: If all the sales 
managers in America were con- 
vinced that price selling is un- 
sound and demoralizing, we would 
soon come to the end of the evil 
phases of price selling, and I hold 
this conviction equally strong. If 
we were to discard now the prac- 
tice of price selling, we should 
remove one of the greatest causes 
of commercial demoralization. 

That we must sooner or later do. 
Nothing so viciously demoralizing 
as price merchandising can long 
continue. Nothing so unsound as 
that practice has become can per- 
manently prevail. I do not know 
what the future of merchandising 
will be. I am sure, however, it 
will be something which it has not 
been in the past, and that one of 
its abandoned phases will be that 
of selling on price. There is a rule 
of competitive merchandising that 
is so sound as to make the wisdom 
of it obvious. I offer it for your 
consideration. A practice which, 
when met by all competitors, is 
beneficial to all is a sound mer- 
chandising practice. One which, 
when met by all, is detrimental to 
all is unsound and should never 
be adopted. Measured by that rule, 
our price-concession, price-cutting 
methods as followed in the past 
are obviously out. 


“Utopian” No Criticism 
These Days 

It might be suggested that I am 
talking about a Utopian condition 
which can never be brought about 
May I in that connection assert 
that we are now in an atmosphere 
where a thing is not to be con- 
demned because it has a Utopian 
flavor. We have, I think, reached 
the point where we must adopt 
some measures leading toward 
Utopia if we are to escape com- 
mercial chaos. 

There is no practical difficulty 
in taking a long step at once to- 
ward the end of price selling. The 
movement now on foot under 
many codes to require all to sell 
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at open, published prices equal to 
all customers of the same class 
without special concession or dis- 
count is a great step in that direc- 
tion. The code provision against 
distributors selling at less than 
cost is another step in the right 
direction. 

Now, if we could recognize the 
same policy that there is no virtue 
in price reductions unless they are 
justified by more efficient produc- 
tion and can be accomplished with- 
out reduction of wage rates or 
ruinous reduction in the price of 
raw materials; or unless by price 
reductions consumption will be in- 
creased and surpluses thereby re- 
moved—with those obviously sane 
and sound theories recognized and 
followed in practice, we should 
have made great progress in the 
direction of more stable commer- 
cial and industrial conditions to 
the end of greatly promoting the 
public welfare. 

These are things which sales 
managers can do something about. 
No one else can do so much about 
them. No executives of any com- 
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pany can succeed with the adop- 
tion and practice of sound mer- 
chandising policies unless their 
sales managers and salesmen ad- 
here to, believe in, and _ intelli- 
gently support such policies. No 
executives could fail to recognize 
the soundness of the principles I 
have set forth if sales forces were 
preaching their soundness. None 
could fail to adopt such policies if 
sales forces were clamoring for 
their adoption. On the other hand, 
there is slim prospect that they 
will be adopted if sales managers 
and salesmen continue to consider 
price selling the only feasible way 
of selling; if they demand of their 
companies price advantage to aid 
them in their work. 

I have long believed that the 
greatest of responsibility was on 
sales organizations; the greatest of 
opportunity open to them. That 
responsibility is greater today 
than it has ever been before. And 
the opportunity is greater for 
those who have the vision to see 
the need of new policies and the 
courage to stand for their adoption. 


Fight on 3-for-10 Is Winning 


THE drive on the part of Life 


Savers, Inc., for the elimination 
of 3-for-10 cents selling of Life 
Savers in retail outlets is proceed- 
ing rapidly, according to Earl W. 
Campbell, general sales manager. 

Commenting on the trade’s atti- 
tude, he reports: 

“Our company is thoroughly in 
accord with the President’s recov- 
ery policies and has done all that 
it could to support the Administra- 
tion’s drive for bettering business, 
but never in my entire business ex- 
perience have I seen anything to 


— 
Lawson Has Own Business 


Earnest H. Lawson, for the last nine 
years with the Maclean Publications, 
oronto, has formed the Lawson Sales 
and Advertising Company at that city. 

. . : 


Now Rosenberg Agency 

Warshak-Warren Associates, New 
York, has been succeeded by the Rosen- 
berg Advertising Agency. 


match the prompt response to our 
efforts on the elimination of ‘cut- 
price’ selling. 

“We have had literally thousands 
of commendatory letters from job- 
bers and retailers all over the 
country and the larger national 
organizations have also put their 
shoulders to the wheel to eliminate 
the 3-for-10 cents selling of Life 
Savers. Our sole idea in this drive 
is to encourage fair competition 
which will provide a reasonable 
profit for all retailers selling Life 
Savers.” 


+ 


Death of Jacob Seibert 

Jacob Seibert, owner and editor of 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
New York, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., last 
week. He was seventy-six years old. 

eee 

Appoints Howard Ely 

Howard Ely has been appointed to 
represent Industrial Equi t News, 
New York, in New Yor ity and New 
Jersey territories. 
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The Detroit News reaches 76% of the purchasing 
power homes—has 71% of its city circulation 
home delivered—gets 56% of all RETAIL adver- 
tising appropriations—carries as much TOTAL 
advertising as both other Detroit papers combined. 


Member Major Market Newspapers 
and Metropolitan Sunday Papers 
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Detroit employment figures are as high now as they were 
in 1923 and within 35,000 of the 1923-1925 average. Detroit is 
leading the nation in industrial recovery. Shorter hours and 
higher pay; Ford back to his famous FIVE DOLLARS a day 
and other favorable factors once again make Detroit the adver- 
tiser’s exceptional opportunity. America’s fourth market chal- 
lenges your enterprise in merchandising and advertising. Ride 
in on the rising tide of prosperity by employing Detroit’s home 
newspaper for your selling campaign. 


The Detroit News 


New York THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. J. E. LUTZ 





Letters Fill Gaps Between 


Salesmen’s Calls 


Rightly Used, They Lengthen Life of Promotional Ideas 
By Thomas J. Sheehe 


Vice-President, Chatham Manufacturing Company 


LETTERS and mailing pieces to 
buyers and merchandise men 
in the stores are playing a growing 
part in our promotional efforts. No 
matter how well these men are sold 
on the style and quality of our 
product, we find that something 
more than the visits of salesmen 
is needed to keep them on their 
toes so far as our blankets are con- 
cerned. 

Letters are reminders. The scope 
of their effectiveness always ex- 
ceeds their mere contents. They 


have a way of freshening up the 
points made in previous contacts 
which makes for continuity of sales 


effort. Even if they are not much 
more than a “hello-and-goodbye,” 
letters turn the thoughts of the 
men who receive them to the prod- 
uct and serve to brace their selling 
efforts, if they are lagging. 

Our salesmen call four or five 
times a year on general customers. 
On other accounts to which we 
may confine special numbers during 
introductory promotional periods, 
they may call once a month. Let- 
ters, coming between these calls, 
bridge the gaps and stave off let- 
downs. 

Personal friendships, it is well 
to remember, are often kept alive 
through years of separation through 
correspondence of the most casual 
character. The similar function of 
the letter in business is too often 
overlooked. Too often, where it is 
impossible for officials of a manu- 
facturing concern to make frequent 
personal calls upon retailers, we 
forget that an occasional letter is 
the next best thing. We commit the 
unintentional slight of neglecting 
the opportunity the mails offer for 
cementing a friendly business rela- 
tionship. 

For instance, under date of March 
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14, 1933—a critical time, you'll re 
member—our hundreds of store 
accounts received the following 
friendly, informal letter, addressed 
to the attention of the individual 
buyers and merchandise managers: 


Coming in on my commuting train 
this morning I couldn’t help over. 
hearing bits of conversation ll 
around me. 

The keynote of it all was “I have 
told my wife to buy now!” Since 
this is the trend of thought—and 
it’s coming to me from all sides— 
then here is an opportunity to put 
the country back to work by push- 
ing the sale of merchandise with all 
possible vigor. 

We all know what’s behind this 
urge to buy now. It’s a very definite 
feeling that everything is unreason- 
ably cheap—that prices must soon 
advance. 

You, as merchants, have a tre- 
mendous opportunity to start the 
ball rolling—because that’s just what 
it is—a ball rolling. Buying calls for 
manufacturing, manufacturing calls 
for raw materials and labor, and the 
wages of labor and the income of 
the farmers add to the momentum 
of the buying movement. 

My suggestion, therefore, is that 
you enthusiastically sell your cus- 
tomers, with editorial advertisements, 
the idea of the advantages of filling 
their needs now. Right now when 
you receive this letter is the time to 
do this. It would be a great help to 
your country and to yourself. 

Remember today everybody has 
worn out everything. 

Sincerely, 
Tuos. J. SHEEHE, 
Vice-President. 


That letter was an urge to sell; 
not buy, except in sequence. The 
reaction could not be other thar 
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happy. It was simply an urge, as 
we would exhort a friend, to do 
something which he was probably 
thinking of doing. And it came at 
at a time when friendly counsel 
and encouragement was welcome. 

It was in 1932 that we began to 
experiment with occasional letters 
from headquarters. That year we 
probably mailed about a dozen let- 
ters all told. Looking back through 
my files, I would say that there 
were about twenty in 1933. There 
is no attempt at a regular schedule; 
letters go out whenever we have 
something to talk about which we 
feel is worth passing along. And 
they don’t necessarily have to apply 
to blankets. If one of our salesmen 
runs across something new and 
good in merchandising, he reports 
it to me and I pass it on to all our 
store accounts. 


Merchants Express 
Appreciation 


Judging from the reports our 
salesmen bring to me, the reaction 
is generally favorable. It is con- 
sidered that these letters are an 
expression of courteous interest in 
the merchant, and the men who re- 
ceive them seldom fail to mention 
them appreciatively to the sales- 
men. And whenever I go out into 
the field, I meet a great many who 
say, “Tom, I’m always glad to see 
your letters.” 

The main idea back of the let- 
ters is, of course, to spur promo- 
tional efforts and to suggest defi- 
nite merchandising ideas whenever 
possible. This year it is our inten- 
tion to increase their effectiveness, 
for we are fully convinced that 
there is a big job to be done in 
bringing behind-the-counter selling 
up to a par with the power and 
possible productiveness of national 
advertising. 

It was four years ago—in 1930— 
that we definitely broke with blan- 
ket-making tradition (which rested 
almost entirely upon production 
knowledge) and became aggres- 
sively sales minded. Since then we 
have been in constant quest of con- 
sumer preferences, and our prod- 
uct—as to quality, color, weight, 
weave and size—has been designed 
to fill a demand determined by ac- 
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tual consumer surveys. We have 
gone a long way from the old 
trade practice of relying upon the 
haphazard judgment of the mills as 
to color, or any other specification. 

Our advertising has sought to 
make the housewife conscious of 
desirable styles in blankets and dis- 
satisfied with the old plaid variety. 
We have developed colors which 
harmonize with bedroom walls, 
rugs, draperies and spreads. We 
have spent a great deal of money 
to get colors just right in tone and 
intensity to blend with other deco- 
rations. But we have found that 
when the manufacturer and his 
product and his advertising have 
become sufficiently sales minded, 
still only a beginning has been 
made. For the more highly de- 
veloped the sales appeal in your 
product the more it has to gain 
from intelligent promotion back of 
the counter. 

Merchants are seldom prepared 
to meet such a product half way. 
Many of them are sales minded in 
a different way—sale, sale, sale, all 
the while. The modern department 
store has its succession of big days, 
with all efforts on one item or one 
department. The idea that the mer- 
chandise was a “good buy” is car- 
ried over into the sale, and price 
does most of the talking. 

The merchant who is always 
looking for “good buys” cannot 
give the thought he should to 
buying what the consumer really 
wants, nor will he give much 
thought to those inbuilt qualities 
which have consumer appeal of 
greater moment than price. 


Carry on the 
Salesman’s Job 


Our letters take up the product 
story where the salesman leaves 
off. They transmit reprints of ad- 
vertisements from different maga- 
zines, they inform the men who 
sell blankets as to when these ad- 
vertisements will break, keep them 
posted on the tremendous amount 
of national advertising we are do- 
ing. At times, through these let- 
ters, we offer reprints of full-color 
advertisements, at cost, for use as 
envelope stuffers. Last year we 
prepared and offered to retailers a 
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cartoon-type broadside on our new 
Air-Loom blankets. , 

But the most important definite 
job for these letters is to provide 
the men behind the salespeople 
with real knowledge of the actual 
merits of the product. For in- 
stance, when we brought out our 
new Air-Loom blankets last spring, 
this letter gave buyers the first 
news of the new product: 


I’m sending you an advance copy 
of next month’s trade ad. 

Getting the most for the money 
will be the necessary procedure for 
housewives for some time to come. 
Basing our plans on this necessity 
we produced the Air-Loom blan- 
kets—for they'll give the most in 
warmth, style, color, wear and laun- 
derability for the money—they’ll 
retail at about $1 less than the in- 
expensive all wools. Air-Looms are 
no experiment, for we’ve definitely 


proved in test sales that Mrs. Con- 


sumer is very much interested. The 
orders received to date substantiate 
that proof. Air-Looms are the fast- 
est selling numbers in our line. 

Examine the attached pamphlet 
we've prepared to aid your sales- 
people. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to 
profitably sell your trade this splen- 
did and inexpensive blanket. 


Yours very truly, 
CHATHAM MANuFActTuRING Co., 
Tuos. J. SHEEHE, 
Vice-President. 


The pamphlet enclosed with this 
letter told all that a sales person 
would need to know to sell this 
blanket intelligently. A foreword 
on the cover, signed by our presi- 
dent, said “Tests reveal that our 
new Air-Loom blankets are a real 
contribution to healthful, comfort- 
able sleep. . . . So that you may 
understand these blankets, we have 
put in this pamphlet some facts 
which we hope you will find inter- 
esting and helpful.” 

The first inside page was headed 
—‘If you do not oo the Mean- 
ings of these Terms . . . here’s the 
Answer.” Under this heading such 
things as weave, warp, two-ply cot- 
ton thread, filling, and nap were 
explained in simple language. 
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The second inside page carried 
the heading, “Do Your Customers 
Ask:”—under which were listed 
such questions as “Why is it 
Lighter ?” ... “Why is it Warmer?” 
In a parallel column the answers 
were given. The back page con- 
tained “some points that can—and 
should—be stressed in the selling 
of Chatham Air-Looms.” 

Following the mailing of this let- 
ter, numerous requests came in for 
supplies of these pamphlets for dis- 
tribution among the salespeople of 
the blanket departments. 

Into this series of letters natu- 
rally falls the announcement of our 
Chatham Christmas blankets. Last 
year we told buyers: 


Jack Clark, George Marshall, Joe 
Mathews, Dave Reid, Hugo Bluege, 
will soon be on their way with the 
complete story and a sample. They 
= notify you what date to expect 
them. 


And when salesmen had arranged 
their schedules, their letters to buy- 
ers went out on the same letter- 
heads, so that they also tied in with 
the series: 


Dear Jim: 

I am leaving here Sunday on a 
trip through my territory and will 
see you Monday with the snappiest 
blanket proposition for a Christmas 
and gift promotion we have ever 
devised. 

Just the other day I got my hands 
on a sample and boy it isa wow! Etc. 


Occasionally the series is varied 
by the inclusion of a piece of mat- 
ter which is entirely printed. One 
of these was used to follow up the 
introduction of the Air-Loom num- 
ber. The first page was given over 
entirely to a halftone reproduction 
of the writer holding one of the 
blankets as if showing it to a 
buyer. Under my name the caption 
read—“has sold blankets all his 
business life. By just feeling of a 
blanket he knows its quality and 
value instantly.” 

Thus qualified as an expert, my 
words on the following page, tell- 
ing—enthusiastically, I must admit 
—of the sales features of the new 
blanket carried weight. 

It has seemed to me that one 
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thing to keep in mind in such a 
series of mail contacts with retail- 
ers, is that the intensity of the 
letters must be varied. If every let- 
ter is crammed with merchandising 
ideas, information about new dis- 
play fixtures, new products, new 
mailing pieces, there is bound to be 
an unfavorable reaction in the mind 
of the recipient, sooner or later. 
“This stuff is awful heavy—get- 
ting tiresome,” he will think. A 
short letter—even though it makes 
a sales point—is a relief and leaves 
the buyer in the frame of mind to 
look for more. For instance, last 
September, we used this one like 
this: 

I have just returned from a trip 
with one real conviction—it’s a 


+ 


Fisken Succeeds Crooker 
at Chevrolet 


C. P. Fisken has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company. He succeeds R. H. Crooker, 
now a vice-president and director of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit adver- 
tising agency. 

Mr. Fisken, associated with Chevrolet 
for ten years, formerly was sales pro- 
motion manager of the Great Lakes 
region. Two years ago he was made 
manager of the truck department at 
Detroit. Since last October he has been 
manager of sales promotion. 

Mr. Crooker, as vice-president of 
Campbell-Ewald, also will serve as ac- 
count supervisor on Chevrolet advertis- 
ing. He was, for nine years, sales pro- 
motion manager of the Federal Motor 
Truck Company. He became assistant 
advertising manager of Chevrolet in 
1930, shortly afterwards being advanced 
to advertising manager. 


Mid-West Circulators Elect 


Jesse B. Birks, Decatur, Ill., Herald 
and Review, was elected president of 
the Central States Circulation Man- 
agers Association at the annual con- 
vention at Chicago last week. He suc- 
ceeds Robert W. Taylor, Flint, Mich., 
Journal. George W. Moffett, Milwaukee 
Sentinel-News, was  named_ vice-pres- 
ident and C. K. Jefferson, Des Moines 
Register-Tribune, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

s . + 


Has Glidden Advertising 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, 
paints, varnishes, enamels, etc., has 
placed its advertising account with Mel- 
drum and Fewsmith, Inc., of that city. 
Magazines and business papers will be 
us 
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blanket selling year. Why? Because 
the replacement demand for blankets 
is tremendous. 

My thought for you is to get your 
blanket department out in front and 
cash in on this big wave of blanket 
buying. Don’t miss it. 


Sincerely, 
Tuos. J. SHEEHE. 


Perhaps I am too enthusiastic 
about what these letters are accom. 
plishing for us. But of one thing 
I am certain. They are keeping 
the name of Chatham in front of 
our customers. And if you do that 
your customers can’t very well for- 
get your product, in those neg- 
lected intervals between the calls 
of personal salesmen. 


— 
Kobak Heads NBC Sales 


Edgar Kobak has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
ational Broadcasting Company. Rich- 
ard C. Patterson, Jr., executive vice- 
president, in announcing the election, 
said that Mr. Kobak will head up the 
entire NBC sales onan, with the 
divisions in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco reporting to him. 
Roy C. Witmer continues as vice- 
president in charge of Eastern sales. 
Since 1926 and until his recent resig- 
nation, Mr. Kobak had been vice-pres- 
ident of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. He is president of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America and chair- 
man of the Advertising Review Com- 
mittee. 
. o . 


Hanrahan Appoints Warner 


Robert G. Warner has been appointed 
sales poometioe manager of the John 
Hanrahan Publishing Company, in which 
position he will direct advertising and 
sales promotion for Arts & Decoration 
and The Stage. Recently he was New 
England representative of the Comic 
Weekly and, formerly advertising man- 
ager of Charm. 

eee 


Gallop Joins Hartman Co. 


H. Marcellus Gallop has joined the 
L. H. Hartman Company, New York 
advertising agency, as vice- -president. He 
was formerly vice-president of Lord & 
Thomas and prior to that was a sales 
executive with the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

. « . 


Coffee Account to Gordon 


The advertising account of W. F. 
McLaughlin Company, Chicago, 
roasters of Manor House coffee, is now 
with the Phil Gordon Agency, of that 
city. 
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How Heinz Salesmen Use 
Sample Case 


YEARS ago, when H. J. Heinz 
went out calling on the trade, 
he started the company’s present 
policy of sampling its products to 
the trade. He believed in the good- 
ness of his food products—since 
grown to the “57 Varieties”— and 
he knew of no better way of con- 
vincing grocers of their goodness 
than to let them sample them. 

Heinz salesmen call directly on re- 
tailers ; the merchandise goes to the 
consumer outlets through the com- 
pany’s own distributing branches 
rather than through wholesale 
grocers. Each salesman is taught 
to “use his fork and save his talk” 
when in the presence of the re- 
taller. In fact, the salesman’s kit 
is filled with samples and utensils 
for sampling. 

While the sample case and its 
fittings have been modernized from 
time to time, there have been few 
changes in the equipment over a 
period of years. In the old days, 
for products that were to be eaten 
hot, a cumbersome heating unit 
with portable fuel was used. 

“So far as we know,” says L. M. 
Melius, assistant general sales man- 


ager, “this device was originated 
and used exclusively by Heinz 
travelers and it helped to put 
Heinz Baked Beans on the market 
many years ago.” 

Eventually, however, the stove 
was replaced by vacuum bottles, 
which are now used for all the vari- 
eties which should be eaten hot. 
Rarely at any time of the year are 
the company’s salesmen found with- 
out at least one vacuum bottle in 
the sample case. Most of the time 
there are two—each containing a 
piping hot ready-prepared food to 
be tasted by merchants, whose con- 
sciousness of the quality of the 
product is thus kept up to date. 

When containers are carried with 
the original seal unbroken, sales- 
men also carry an opened duplicate 
of the package, for sampling pur- 
poses. There is no restriction placed 
on their sampling account; they 
can obtain all the samples they will 
use properly. A careful record is 
kept of the samples used by the 
different men, but this is never used 
as a basis for criticizing any sales- 
man for using too many of them. 
The principal use of the record is 
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Millions of friends fo 


THE POWER OF THE PO 


HE appearance of Florian 

Slappey and his fellow- 
members of “The Sons and 
Daughters of I Will Arise” in 
the pages of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post is the signal for a 
wave of smiles, chuckles, laughs 
in every city, town and village 
in America. And the appearance 
of Alemite advertising in Post 
pages is the signal for hundreds 
of thousands of motorists to 
drive up to an Alemite service 
dealer. 


For the Post has a unique and 
incomparable ability to win for 


its characters and its adverti 
a host of personal friends— 
and women who watch for 
reappearance of their fav 
characters and who look 
the products advertised as 
friends, too. 


Post readers have confid 
in the Post. It is bred of 
knowledge that for more y 
than most of them can rem 
ber, the Post has been pre 
ing the best work of the wo 
leading writers and illustra 
the trustworthy advertisin{ 
America’s leading man 
turers. 


The Post appeals to the g 
mass of intelligent people 
make homes and love tf, 
who choose good lives and 
them, who seek friends 
cherish them, who select 
best recreations and enjoy 
—and who have vision 
money enough to act on the 
gestions of advertisers who 
something to contribute to 
furtherance of these ends 
aims. 


THE POWER THAT BRINGS NATIONAL REPUTATION 
TO AUTHORS AND LIFE TO THEIR CHARACTERS IS 
THE SAME POWER THAT GIVES NATIONAL REPUTA- 
TION TO ADVERTISERS AND LIFE TO THEIR TRADE 
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BACK OF THEM BOTH 


ERS OF ALEMITE HAVE AUTHORIZED US TO PUBLISH THIS STATEMENT 


started advertising in The 
rday Evening Post in 1921, 
we had scattered distribu- 
and small sales volume. 
e have invested approxi- 
ly 85% of our total mag- 
appropriation in the Post. 
oday Alemite is known 
Coast to Coast. It is the 
ite lubricant of millions of 
wners. Alemite has won this 


popularity because the story of 
its quality has been constantly 
presenied to American motor- 
ists thru the advertising pages 
of that magazine all America 
puts its faith in—The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

“Our decision to make the 
Post the background of our ad- 
vertising effort has justified it- 
self many times over.” ¥ 


TH ATURDAY EVENING POST 


AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION 
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to enable the company to make sure 
the men are doing enough sampling. 

With the coming of the automo- 
bile for travelers, it has been pos- 
sible for men to carry more sam- 
ples. Enthusiastic salesmen who 
ask for a second sample case are 
accommodated. Of course, a man 
without a car is limited in the 
amount of merchandise he can 
carry. With the increased conges- 
tion in street cars and buses, the 
dimensions of the sample case have 
been reduced. 

Brief space must be given here 
to mention of the company’s method 
of selecting salesmen. Naturally, 
men are chosen who are able to ex- 
press themselves well, but such 
ability is always subordinated in 
their training by instructions to 
place the importance of sampling 
in the foreground in their sales 
work. The men chosen must be 
physically fit to carry a well-packed 
sample case. While they may carry 
dummy tin cans, all the merchan- 
dise sold in glass is displayed from 
samples that are complete in every 
respect. 

The Heinz sample case is made 
of strong leather and is specially 
made to meet package require- 
ments. The complete equipment for 
a case is as follows: 


1 Black Leather Bag 


2 Thermos bottles 

4 sixteen-oz salt-mouth bottles 
1 opaque glass pickle tray 

1 tack hammer 


+ 


Death of C. D. MacGregor 


C. D. MacGregor, for a number of 
years on the Middle Western advertising 
staff of the Retail Ledger, Philadelphia, 
died at Detroit last week. Previously he 
had been with The McBee Company, 
Athens, Ohio, in a sales and advertising 
capacity, and before that he was with 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit. With Burroughs he was 
first in the advertising department and 
later was business manager of The Bur- 
roughs Clearing House and of Business 
Magazine, company publications. 

. 2 . 


With Indianapolis Agency 

Clifford Arrick is now with the mer- 
chandising and sales development divi- 
sion of Sidener-Van Riper & Keeling, 
Inc., Indianapolis agency. Edward Van 
Riper _ is with the research department 
and Guernsey Van Riper, Jr., has 
come a member of the copy staff. 
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box tacks 

long silver spoon. 
long silver fork 

silver dessert knife 
pair four-inch scissors 
combination can-opener 
pad paper napkins 

tea towels 

set of nine green flannel bottle 
covers 

polishing cloth 

leather price sticker holder 
set dummy soup tins 

set dummy bean tins 


ae Oe ee een 


Auxiliary Equipment 
tube one-oz. individual 
cups 
tube two-oz. 
cups 
carton three-inch paper plates 
carton 3-inch paper spoons 


— 


paper 


_ 


individual paper 


Supplemental equipment some 
years ago included an illustrated 
catalog—an elaborate book showing 
the varieties in life size and full 


color. This was used for a few 
years, until it was found that in 
many instances the sample case 


had been left at home by a sales- 
man, who thought he could do just 
as well with the catalog only. 

The company believes that there 
is a place for illustrations that will 
permit a traveler always to show 
a picture of every package in its 
large line, but it now expects that 
such illustrations will be used only 
as equipment that will supplement 
the sample case. 


+ 


Brewery Starts Campaign 

The Cadillac Brewing Company, new 
Detroit brewery, has released a campaign 
to introduce the new brew in the Detroit 
and Michigan markets and plans for the 


subsequent program are now _ being 
formulated by Brooke, Smith & French, 
Inc., Detroit. 


Willson Joins Erwin, Wasey 
Arthur F. Willson, formerly with 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., has joined the 
New York staff of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, Inc., in an executive capac 
ity. 
+ . e 


S. Lyman Appointed 

S. Lyman has been appointed director 
of advertising and purchasing agent of 
the World-Wide Distillers Prod ucts, 
Inc., New York, 
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New Deal Consumer: A Study 
at Close Range 





Dr. Lynd, author of Middletown, has been a leading proponent of 
Government grading. His work has drawn him into a close study 
of consumer problems. Last week, speaking before a meeting spon- 
sored by the American Management Association, he discussed these 
problems and how they will affect the advertiser. 
article is based on his notes for that speech. 


The following 








By Robert Lynd 


S the new deal consumer differ- 
ent from the old deal consumer ? 
Has the consumer changed during 
the depression, or since last March? 

Fundamentally, No. 

He and his wife still shop at Mc- 
Naughtons; this wife buys rayon 
instead of silk underwear; she has 
turned up the cuffs of his winter 
overcoat to hide the worn spots; 
they’re mildly hopeful about NRA— 
don't know much about it, but the 
depression is a nuisance and we're 
bound to come out of it; we always 
have in the past. 

This man and his wife are not 
thinking about themselves as con- 
sumers. They're watching their 
spendings, but they’ve always done 
that more or less. They may be 
uneasy ; think that the big boys in 
Washington don’t know what to do 
about things; that there is a lot of 
crooked work by bankers and big 
business being aired; that this is a 
tough time to keep afloat. 

But they are not generalizing 
about themselves as consumers. 
Life still to them is a matter of 
neighbors, church, bridge, spending 
nickels, dimes and quarters. 

So the new deal consumer is still 
essentially and fundamentally the 
old deal consumer—a little fellow 
intensely concerned with his pri- 
vate problems, trying to make a go 
and have fun living in a trouble- 
some world. 

Does he sense the increase in the 
value of money during the depres- 
sion and the recently lessened value 
of the dollar? 


Yes, in a general sort of way; 
the way a dog notices the 10lst 
flea. 

He and his wife were glad to 
notice that some of the prices they 
paid since 1929 were lower. But 
they never had enough money to 
buy all the things they wanted ; the 
boy will be in college next year 
needing all the money they can 
scrape; the local and income tax 
rates have been raised; so what 
you save at one point simply goes 
out at another. 

He is not an economist. He does 
not study the wholesale prices in 
the Monthly Labor Review; he 
knows so little about precisely how 
changes in wholesale price index 
affect his personal economy that 
if you offered him a 15 per cent 
salary cut and a 25 per cent cut in 
wholesale prices, or the same sal- 
ary as at present and a 10 per cent 
rise in wholesale prices, he’d stand 
pat on what he has. 

He and his wife have noticed 
that prices are going up; they have 


read a bit about alleged skull- 
duggery in raising prices. But 
Lord, what can a fellow do? This 


is just one more flea on the dog. 
If your money doesn’t go one way 
it goes another. 

Are new deal consumers going to 
buy what political economists think 
they ought to buy? Or are they 
going to do as they please and buy 
what they want, or are they going 
to buy what they are sold? 

People are always going to try 
to buy what they want. They 
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rarely know in any sure sense pre- 
cisely what they want. To them 
the job of shopping is to try with 
as little waste motion as possible 
to clarify these wants in the light 
of what is available. 

Will people buy by quality stand- 
ards set by the Federal Govern- 
ment or God Almighty? 

If you will make it difficult, no. 
Unless you make it so easy as to be 
almost foolproof, four out of five 
won't buy thus this year or next. 
If it is made as hard as boning 
through the packed pages of 
Consumers’ Research, most people 
won't. Life is too short. But if 
you make it easy with the Gov- 
ernment Grade as the most con- 
spicuous thing on a canned fruit or 
vegetable, and a large sign (sup- 
plemented by the clerk’s word), 
“The Federal Government recom- 
mends C Grade canned foods for 
families not wishing to pay extra 
for special size and appearance,” 
then over a period of years you 
can’t stop the consumers’ tide for 
C Grade canned goods. 

I have no patience with the 
calamity howlers who say that if 
we have quality standards we'll 
take all the color and variety out 
of life. Do you want to have to 
dull the color of living and to blunt 
the edge of your wants by spending 
energy fumbling over whether the 
silk in a necktie you buy will 
stand up or will acquire permanent 
wrinkles after three tyings? Or 
whether a cotton broadcloth shirt 
is a good broadcloth or not? 


Make Quality 
Identifiable 


What we people.who are work- 
ing for consumer standards are 
asking for is that quality (durabil- 
ity or wearability) shall, insofar 
as possible, be put on the basis 
of easy identification. Guided by 
accurate price and quality discrimi- 
nation, freed from confused, de- 
pressing fumbling with quality un- 
certainties, the energies of men and 
women will be freed to concentrate 
on what they really want in style, 
color, etc. 

Human nature has not changed 
under the new deal. People still 
have wants and try to satisfy them, 
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whether they are their own wants 
or wants you manufacture in them, 
It all depends, as under the old 
deal, largely on the relevance and 
informativeness, in terms of con- 
sumer’s needs, of the advertising 
and packaging interrupting ideas, 

Then comes the hoary old ques- 
tion whether your wife in buying 
silk stockings is not really buy- 
ing something beyond the mundane 
purposes of stockings which ad 
men call “allure.” Of course she 
is, and men in the stocking business 
are something over 50 per cent re- 
sponsible for her doing so. 

Of course, she likes nice things. 
But ask your wives whether they 
wouldn’t gladly sacrifice 10 per 
cent of “allure” for a diminution 
of 30 or 40 per cent in the fre- 
quency of runs in their stockings! 


Retreating Behind 
an Excuse 


I am fed up with this bland com- 
placency of pandering to natural 
human desires—exploiting them de- 
liberately to the limits that the 
traffic will bear, and then retreat- 
ing sanctimoniously behind the ex- 
cuse “But milady wants it.” Ask 
your stenographer what she thinks 
of her stocking problem and how 
much of her meager chance to bu 
a living is going into this item of 
her budget. 

Can the consumer be organized, 
and has there been any progress 
toward group consciousness on the 
part of consumers as such? 

Speaking of the massed millions 
of the country, my answer would 
be “No.” 

I am profoundly skeptical as to 
the likelihood of organizing our 
125,000,000 consumers. America is 
organized to death already. People 
are not going around looking for 
new things to join. Consumption 
is a thing that most people do as 
a matter of necessity. A _ limited 
number will sit up nights over the 
fine print of Consumers’ Research. 
But most people would rather go to 
the movies, play bridge or pinochle. 
They want to have some fun in 
this cock-eyed world. 

The press can’t be counted on to 
carry on a laborious educational 
campaign. I simply do not see the 
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makings of any spontaneous con- 
sumer organization. 

I believe, however, there has 
been an increase in consumer con- 
sciousness in the last year. The 
word “consumer” has got into pop- 
ular language. Probably a dozen 
people are talking about it for 
every one who Laws talking about 
it two years ag 

Look through ‘the files of Print- 
ers’ INK for the increase in con- 
sumer titles. This represents a 
clear gain for the consumer. His 
case is so patent. The neglect of 
him by Government, educational 
and other agencies has been great. 
He never again will be at the ad- 
vertisers’ mercy. But this not be- 
cause he organized himself, but 
because for the first time Govern- 
mental machinery is really making 
a feeble pass at protecting him. 

I think the Government is in the 
game for the consumer for keeps. 
It can organize consumers and it 
may. But this will be a long, 
slow process, for the consumer 
has no pressure group with well- 
oiled representatives lobbying in 
Washington. 


Same Old 
Business Man 


If the consumer has not changed 
markedly in the depression, the one 
candidate I should like to nominate 
as having changed less than the 
consumer is the business man. The 
same old copy, same old sales ap- 
peal. Bellowing in Washington 
against the Tugwell Bill, the same 
old argument was used in 1905-06 
by packers who claimed that the 
old Pure Food and Drug Bill 
would throw thousands out of 
work, ruin the farmer, cause grass 
to grow in the streets. 

I defy you to read the hearings 
on S. 1944 and then tell me that 
business has changed in the New 
Deal. You may be more optimistic 
about the NRA than I am, but the 
things that are going on in the 
codes look to me like the same old 
army game. 

One glimmer of light: Read the 
editorial in last week’s issue of 
Printers’ Ink, “Let’s Face the 
Music.” Somebody over in their 
shop evidently went to a revival 
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meeting. I’m holding my breath to 
see what will happen. 

Thoughtful men (even some 
hard-shelled economists) are say- 
ing openly, “We are through with 
laissez faire.” 

In a world which has broken 
up internationally into a race of 
nationally controlled Fascist-Com- 
munist controlled economies, oper- 
ating behind high tariff barriers, in 
which the economic bases of na- 
tional survival have been brought 
squarely into the open; in America, 
where the old deal unregulated 
scramble for private advantage has 
demonstrated its bankruptcy to 
serve the vital bread and butter 
needs of the country, the handwrit- 
ing on the wall is too clear to be 
avoided. 

The industry group may for the 
present have the NRA by the tail, 
with a slick down-hill drag. The 
country may be dragged back tem- 
porarily to the old deal free-for-all, 
but it won’t last. Labor is in the 
picture in Washington as never 
before. The consumer is in the 
picture in Washington to stay. 
We've got to go on ultimately to 
a planned controlled economy to 
save all our necks. 

Where do advertisers and mer- 
chandising men stand? If they 
want to be Bourbon, let them use 
the same old copy, same old appeal, 
making the public jump through 
their hoops. But sooner or later 
the jaws of the Washington nut 
crackers will crunch down on them. 

Printers’ INK says “Let’s Face 
the Music.” Suppose you did. Sup- 
pose you played with the consumer 
and not against him, that you gave 
him quality standards, that you 
labeled your goods accordingly, 
that you adopted the policy of 
making it easy for the consumer to 
buy what he wants, not what you 
want to sell him. 

In the kind of nationally con- 
trolled economy we are going to be 
living in, and that not too far in 
the future, the business men who 
play ball with the consumer for 
the consumer are going to get the 
only kinds of good pickings this 
managed economy of ours will be 
able to tolerate if it is to keep 
solvent. 
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Give Us Poised Advertising! 


Business Character Is Reflected in Copy, and When It Snarls 
and Snaps, Reader Is Repelled 


By Roger Warner 


Copy Director, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. * 


J INES isn’t feeling so well this 
morning. He arrived down- 
town with a scowl on his face. 
Three times he has slammed his 
desk drawer and now he is pound- 
ing on the table. He is going to 
growl at stenographers and assis- 
tants. His associates say, “Jones 
must be worried. We'll wait until 
another day before we discuss mat- 
ters with him.” 

During four years, on plenty of 
business mornings, the Joneses and 
the Browns and the rest of Ameri- 
can business men have exhibited 
pathological cases of worry, jumpy 
nerves, fear and discouragement, 
if not of despair. No one has been 
immune and no one has lacked 
cause. But it is equally true that 
constructive decisions and creative 
work have not resulted from the 
mood of worry. The way out of 
the wilderness is much more likely 
to be discovered by the individual 
calm enough at least to look for 
moss on the trees. The personal- 
ity that snarls, that snaps, that 
glowers and shakes a fist, is hardly 
the one to draw others to it, and 
hardly the one to build confidence 
in its own sincerity, power and 
leadership. 

Businesses, during the depres- 
sion, have had spasms of worry 
as definitely as individuals. And 
they have exhibited them to an 
alarming extent through their of- 
ficial personalities—their advertise- 
ments. A whole school of depres- 
sion copy grew up. Through it 
one can envisage the sales clinics 
that brought it into being—scared 
salesmen, worried sales managers 
whose estimated quota had missed 
by 20 per cent, presidents who must 
find something, somebody, to blame 

. . SO why not change the adver- 
tising ? 


One can more than sense the 
fear of competitors, the urge to 
do anything, however drastic, that 
might improve things. One does 
not have to imagine the tumult 
and the shouting at these meetings. 
They were dominated by fear, and 
fear dominated the advertising that 
resulted from them. “Let’s shock 
’em,” was their battle cry. “Shock 
’em” the advertising did. Month 
after month, year by year, it in- 
tensified worries already prevalent, 
battered down confidence and 
morale which were badly shaken 
already. 

“Next you’re going to lose your 
husband’s love” .. . “Your friends 
are saying nasty things about you 
behind your back” . “Your 
breath is horrid” . . . “Your finger- 
nails tell that you’re no lady”... 
Tuberculosis, cancer, heart failure, 
or, worse, “putter’s toes” are wait- 
ing around the corner to get you. 
And out of a maelstrom of harsh 
layouts with black, brutal headlines 
looked faces writhing in pain, faces 
tortured by loss of friendship, love 
and hope. 


Readers Wrote in 
to Protest 


Is it any wonder that much of 
this advertising resulted in repell- 
ing the reader, the prospect, rather 
than in shocking him or her into 
buying the goods! Is it any won- 
der that into the offices of pub- 
lishers poured letters from readers 
protesting at the poor taste, the 
offensiveness of these advertise- 
ments? And it must be remem- 
bered that many publications re- 
fused to run the worst examples 
sent them! 

Such advertisements were, on the 
part of the manufacturer, a put- 
ting of his worst self on the 
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. aggressive companies are go 





Proving that advertisers are quick 
to see today’s sales opportunity 
paces !00 


eee il 


to “Factory”—an 4 Jan. ‘=. Mar. 
upward surge of 

advertising and sales activity that reflects 
a growing realization that industry is 
going places. 


February and March show 
18% increase over 1933 


The February 

March _ issues 

Power this ye 

ried 215 ad 

ing pages—a 
of 33 pages, or approximately 187, 
the two corresponding issues of | 
April, 1934, issue has already bog 
20% more space than April, 1933, 
it is estimated that the final gain w 
at least 35%. This increased 
comes from 36 advertisers who | 
never been in Power or have not ad 
tised for a period of years. 





Textile World's first quarter 
is far ahead of a year ago 
gain in advertisi 


space for Texts 


World compared with the first quarter of 
1933. In this period 34 new advertisers 
contracted for 207 pages in 1934; 12 
regular advertisers increased their sched- 
ules by 71 pages. The average volume 
per issue in 1933 was 110 pages, an un- 
usual accomplishment. 


The first three 
months of 1934 
register a 77-page 


Electrical industry upiurn 
capitalized by advertisers 
Electrical Wi 
cal industry, 
flects the step 
increase in advertising space in 
issues compared with a year ago. In 
first quarter of 1934 there has be 


leading pub 
up activity in its field in showing 4 6 
25% increase in advertising pages. 





New activity in metal manufactur- 
ing industries reflected here 

American Machin- 

ist, sacag publica- 

tion of the metal- 

working industry, 

” yw _shows advertising 

gains that indicate increased activity in 

one of the country’s major industries. 

The first six issues of 1934 record an in- 

crease of nearly 14% over the same is- 

sues of 1933. In this first quarter 31 new 

advertisers appeared in the book; 11 

regular advertisers increased their space. 


New product development 
brings new advertising activity 


1934, issues 

Product Engi 

ing show an 
couraging improvement over 1933. 
average space per issue this year isf 
ning over 13% higher than the aver 
per issue of fast year. In these ¢ 
months 10 new advertisers began’ 
space on 1934 contracts in additio 
increased schedules from regular 
vertisers. 
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sivertisers close behind 
tisers in space upturn 


25 former adver- 

tisers, out of 

“Chem & Met” for 

from one to five 

years, have signed 
186 pages of advertising in 1934. 
advertisers, scheduled to run 121 
appeared in January, February and 
issues. This explains why “Chem & 
frst quarter is 40% ahead of a year 
space gain of 82 pages. 





jnew advertisers and larger 
mark 1934 issues 


Food Industries 

shows sustained in- 

creases in each of 

its 1934 issues. 

Compared with the 

issues of a year ago January, 1934, 
ano ahead in advertising space, 13% 
in number of Spvemiogess February 
9% and 21% ahead of a year ago; 





The issues of En- 

gineering News- 

Record in the first 

quarter of 1934 

will show a 60- 

gain over the first quarter of 1933. In 

eriod 35 mew advertisers have started 

ules for the year while 17 regular 

tisers have increased their space. 

advertisers are betting on an active 
lof construction. 


shing 
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Industry is again in the market and 
“capital goods” are moving. 


Here’s an unofficial, but sensitive 
barometer which says they are mov- 
ing. Moving definitely and substan- 
tially—upward! The advertising pages 
in business and industrial publications 
tell the tale. In this, as in past periods 
of depression, industrial advertising 
was slow to fall off as the business 
tide ebbed, and slow to resume when 
the flood tide of recovery started to 
rise. But the rise, once started, is al- 
ways reflected in the use of industrial 
publications. 


The current pick-up in industrial ad- 
vertising is encouraging. It means that 
the revival of the capital goods in- 
dustries is under way. Wheels are 
turning again. Depleted inventories are 
being replenished. Orders are being 
placed for modern equipment to re- 
place obsolete. 


As specific evidence, we submit factual 
data on the showing made by a group 
of McGraw-Hill Publications in the 
first months of 1934. More and more 
companies are advertising in these 
journals. 


Is your Company among those going 
out after business in the industrial 
market? Are you stepping-up your 
sales efforts? Are you backing your 
sales staff with adequate advertising 
in business papers? 


Company, Inc. 


land * Detroit « Chicago * St. Louis * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Montreal * London 
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printed page. If he had a confi- 
dence-building business personality, 
he was refusing to show it. If he 
could smile, he hid his smile un- 
der clouds of printed gloom. No 
group of advertisers has been im- 
mune from exhibiting to the pub- 
lic jumpy nerves and the com- 
plexes of fear. Many of the 
manufacturers of cosmetics, toilet 
articles, foods and drugs went 
jittery. But so did financial in- 
stitutions whose records were un- 
blemished. Some of the life in- 
surance companies whose service 
should have brought security dur- 
ing turmoil, whose functions should 
have been to relieve worry rather 
than to intensify it, were guilty 
along with the rest. Notoriously, 
some of them continued to “back 
up the hearse.” During the de- 
pression they intensified worry 
about death, poverty and disaster, 
when the spiritual essence of their 
service should have been the relief 
of the living from worry and the 
serene facing of the future. 

But, even in a period of chaos, 


when men lose. their heads and 


businesses sacrifice their birth- 
rights, there are bound to be ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. In- 
deed, the rewards of keeping his 
+ 

Danielson Agency in 
Liquidation 

Danielson & Son, Providence, R. L., 
advertising agency, is being liquidated. 
The business was founded in 1886 

George W. Danielson, president, is es- 
tablishing himself with a suitable per- 
sonnel as an advertising consultant. 

Frank E. Dodge, vice-president and 
Lawrence T. Goodman, secretary, have 
formed a new agency under the name 
of Frank E. ge & Company, with 
offices in the New Industrial Trust 
Building. Associated with them are 
Richard Lewis, Harry Dodsworth and 
Gladys E. Prior. 

s ” . 


Double Returns to Spokane 


Lee R. Double, head of his own ad- 
vertising agency at Seattle, has returned 
to Seatens, Wash., where there has 
been formed the Harger & Double 
Agency, of which his Seattle agency 
continues as a branch. 

. e s 


Acquires Maxis Business 


Louis Marks, formerly chief errand 
boy for Maxis Artist Lesteriale, New 
York, is now sole owner of the business 
which he will continue under the same 
name. 
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sense of balance and of adhering 
to a constructive policy became 
correspondingly greater to the ad- 
vertiser than in calm and normal 
times. The pages of American 
periodicals are furnishing plenty 
of happy exceptions to the destruc- 
tive and the repulsive. And it is 
reassuring to discover that the 
reputations of the companies do- 
ing constructive advertising hav 
not suffered; more, that their rela- 
tive positions in their industries 
have improved during four tough 
years. The response to their voices 
crying aloud in the wilderness is 
known. 

Advertisers, as plainly as indi- 
viduals, exhibit their characters, 
their whole attitudes toward busi- 
ness and life. Happily many firms 
are putting into their advertising 
copy the feel of confidence in the 
future, and the recognition that 
life should be lived with security, 
decency and hope. This kind of 
business personality is bound to 
attract the prospect. It is only a 
natural human reaction for people 
to say, “This manufacturer is feel 
ing fine. He seems to know what 
he’s about. We'll discuss matters 
with him today. We'll buy what 
he has to sell!” 

7. 
New Accounts 
to Chirurg 

The U.P.M.-Kidder Press Company, 
Inc., Dover, N. H., printing machin- 


ery, will lace its advertising account 
with the ped Thomas Chirurg Com- 


‘pany, Boston, effective April 1. This 


agency also will handle the advertising 
of The General Fittings Company, 
Providence, R. I. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 

eee 


Represent “Winged Foot” 

Fred B. Trimm is now representing 
The Winged Foot, magazine of the 
New York Athletic Club, New York, 
on national advertising accounts. Ar- 
thur H. Wilson is covering local ad- 
vertising. 

© . + 


Gets Leather Advertising 


The John R. Evans Company, Camden, 
N. J., leather manufacturer, has ap- 
= the R. D. Northrup Company, 

ton, to direct its advertising. 

a 


Appointed by a Cement 


Edward S. Rogers, has been 
named assistant general Ir manager 
of the Medusa Portland Cement Com 
pany, Cleveland. 
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Real Values Base of This 
Copy-Testing 


Method Works on Results of Past Campaigns 
By J. O. Nilan 


N the desk of a research di- 
rector lay the results of a 
completed advertisement-testing in- 
vestigation. Ten advertisements 
have been run through the mill of 
300 personal reactions—the 300 
varying reactions have been com- 
bined according to an arbitrary 
weighting scheme—it remains 
merely to discard the advertise- 
ments that are at the bottom of the 
ranking and use those at the top. 
But is it as simple as that? Does 
advertisement testing tell so com- 
plete a story that results so ob- 
tained can be taken as the final 
reckoning? This research director 
says no. An impartial bird’s-eye 
view of any _personal-interview 
testing investigation will reveal the 
interesting fact that you still have 
no idea of the number of inquiries 
the first-ranking advertisement will 
pull. And no matter how the re- 
sults are studied or the figures 
juggled, there can be no answer 
as to effectiveness. 

The fundamental principles of 
advertisement testing as worked 
out in the personal-interview method 
are bound to establish a ‘ranking 
among any group of advertise- 
ments so tested. The results of this 
type of investigation are most 
plausible, what with one adver- 
tisement heading the group with a 
90 per cent rating and another at 
the bottom with only 16 per cent. 
But what does this prove? 

Just one thing—that the first- 
ranking advertisement is better 
than all others included in the test. 
But, it doesn’t necessarily follow 
that the first-ranking advertise- 
ment in the test will be effective 
in practice. How can any test fore- 
tell the effectiveness of any adver- 
tisement if those tests are nothing 
more than comparisons of unknown 
values—tests that have no stand- 


ard of quality with which they can 
be compared? 

In many ways this type of test- 
ing is similar to a thermometer that 
has no scale of gradation. The 
temperature is swelling the mer- 
cury to a certain point in the tube 
but without a scale there is no way 
to tell how hot or cold it actually 
is. A similar analogy would be the 
case of the track sprinters who 
turned in the 100-yard dash in 
eleven seconds amid great acclaim. 
But then someone remembered that 
the record was nine and two-fifths. 
Compared with nothing, the eleven- 
second time might be super-par— 
no one knows. But measured 
against a definite standard of 
achievement, it becomes a different 
story. 

The copy writers who created 
the ten advertisements used in this 
test have attained a certain stand- 
ard of advertising effectiveness, but 
to what point in the scale of good 
or bad advertising these will rise, 
is a moot question. And after the 
testing investigation, the question 
is still a moot one. 


They May All 
Be Inferior — 


Let us suppose that every single 
advertisement of the ten is of 
minus value. Unquestionably the 
test results will give a definite 
ranking to the group—yet the ad- 
vertisement heading the group is 
still an inferior one. If this test 
had been conducted against a known 
standard of value, the entire group 
would have been shown to be of 
negative value. 

This research director has been 
troubled by this “groping in the 
dark” aspect of advertisement test- 
ing, and has devised a plan to 
overcome the problem, a plan that 
gives a definite standard of mea- 
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surement to any investigation con- 
ducted by the personal-interview 
method. This plan gives definite 
indications as to the validity of 
such tests. 

The first step is to select two 
advertisements of known effective- 
ness. These advertisements may be 
selected on the basis of actual 
coupon returns, on the results of 
sales tests, or on the basis of ac- 
cumulated testing results, or on the 
basis of any other factors which 
may be used in rating the effective- 
ness of advertisements. These two 
advertisements are to be of differ- 
ent degrees of effectiveness; that 
is, if coupons are used as the basis, 
one should be from 50 to 100 per 
cent more effective than the other, 
in pulling power. 

Then these two advertisements 
are to be tested right along with 
the regular group that is scheduled 
for pre-testing. Immediately the 
aspect of the case has changed 
from what would normally have 
been an elaborate comparison of 
unknown values to a comparison of 
a group of new advertisements 
against a definite standard of 
quality. 

Now let us look at the results of 
a hypothetical test worked out ac- 
cording to this plan: 
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ably reliable, there have been others 
that have been all wrong. Several 
factors can be the cause of this— 
particularly, interviewing  tech- 
nique. But, the difficult thing is to 
determine how you can tell you 
have got a good test—what indi- 
cations you have as to the sound- 
ness of the results. The only proof 
of the validity of the test has been 
the “eating of the pudding” and 
then it’s too late. Consequently the 
whole practice is of questionable 
value in the skeptic’s mind. 

The above test tells a real stor) 
In the first place, the two adver- 
tisements of known value have bee: 
ranked in their correct order of 
actual effectiveness. In the second 
place, they have been ranked s 
that the spread in their indicated 
effectiveness approximates the 
spread in their actual effectiveness 
It is not illogical to conclude there- 
fore that the whole test is valid 
and has been conducted under the 
best of circumstances. 

If, on the other hand, these tw: 
advertisements had been returned 
by the test in the wrong order (B 
ahead of H) or if they had been 
returned so that there was no ap 
preciable difference in their rat 
ings, it would be most logical t 
conclude that something was wrong 
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28% 44% 
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22% 25% 
10% 18% 


* Advertisements of known effectiveness 





The first point to be considered 
is the validity of the test. One 
disturbing fact about advertise- 
ment testing and one good argu- 
ment against testing is that occa- 
sionally a test goes “haywire.” 
Experiments have shown that 
whereas many tests when checked 
against coupon returns are reason- 


Having satisfied himself that the 
test is a fair one, the research 
director feels safe in assuming that 
advertisements G, A, C are capable 
of doing a satisfactory job under 
actual conditions inasmuch as they 
tested out better than advertise- 
ment H, of known pulling power. 
The middle group between H and 
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B are fair and will do a reason- 
ably good job. Those ranking below 
B can be discarded. 

Suppose however that advertise- 
ments H and B had been ranked 
at the top. It could then be as- 
sumed that the entire group of new 
advertisements were of negative 
effectiveness. 

There are two other interesting 
points regarding this tester’s views 
on advertisement testing with per- 
sonal interviews. First, he realizes 
full well how adversely an in- 
vestigation may be effected if the 
interviewers succeed only in get- 
ting opinions, rather than reactions. 
He feels that if each person inter- 
viewed is asked to do only one 
part of the test, the chances of 
getting bona fide reactions are 
better. In other words, in the first 
150 interviews made, the individual 
was tested for attention value only. 
Furthermore, of the group of ad- 
vertisements shown in this phase 
of the test, only the first three se- 
lections were recorded. The same 
procedure was followed for tests 
on copy. 

Two points prompted this sort of 
interviewing technique. First, it is 
hardly a logical procedure to ask 


+ 


Appoints Presbrey 

The Importing and Distributing Cor- 
poration, New York, importer of Scotch 
brands of liquor in America, has ap- 
pointed the Frank Presbrey Company, 
of that city, to handle its advertising. 
Newspapers and magazines. will 
used, 


Heads Dew Deodorant Sales 

William I. Mills, who has been repre- 
senting Marion Lambert, Inc., St. Louis, 
Dew orant, in Eastern territory, is 
now sales manager of the company. He 
was formerly with the Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company for ten years. 

e . . 


Edsall with Remington 
Richard Edsall, formerly with Lam- 
bert & Feasley, Inc., and Cecil, War- 
wick & Cecil in New York, is now on 
the staff of Wm. B. Remington, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., as a copy writer. 
* - 7 


Names Fox & Mackenzie 

The Amalgamated Leather Companies, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., kid leathers, has 
appointed Fox & Mackenzie, Philadel- 
phia, to handle its advertising account. 
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a person to select for attention 
value and then follow with the re- 
quest to do the same for copy 
value. The interview starts off by 
being a reaction test but the in- 
dividual’s acquaintance with the ad- 
vertisements has changed the test 
to one of judgment or opinion. In 
addition, it has usually been found 
that a person can select without 
hesitation the first three or four 
advertisements. Subsequent selec- 
tions were made with deliberation 
and under pressure. 

The second point is that aside 
from himself, no one engaged in 
the investigation has any knowl- 
edge of the fact that there are two 
“kickers” included in the group of 
advertisements to be tested. In this 
way he was assured that there 
would be no influencing of the per- 
son being interviewed by the in- 
terviewer. 

Feeling reasonably sure that with 
such a technique being used he was 
reducing opinions to a minimum, 
this research director has every 
confidence in the reliability of his 
test results. The fact that he has 
tested his group against definite 
values measures the quality of the 
group. 


— 


Transferred by Cellophane 


Marcel H. Wheat, for the last several 
years covering Indiana and Michigan 
for the Du Pont Cellophane Company, 
has been transferred and now covers 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa and 
Colorado with headquarters in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

eee 


Gets Furnishings Account 

The Wm. H. Jackson Company, New 
York, importer and manufacturer of 
garden furniture, mantels, andirons and 
fireplace accessories, has appointed Kim- 
ball, Hubbard & Powel, Inc., of that 
city, to handle its advertising. 

7 . . 


Joins Meyer-Both 
Lawrence Walter, formerly with the 
Oshkosh, Wis., Northwestern, has joined 
the Meyer-Both Company, Chicago, as 
a member of the copy and plan depart- 
ment. 
. 7 . 


Highton Changes 

The printing and typography business 
of Alex G. Highton, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., will operate hereafter exclusively 
asa ‘ypoerapher with new headquarters 
at 8 Warren Street, that city. 








New Fields for Rubber 


Business-Paper Advertising Program Sets Forth the Goodrich 
Philosophy of Product Design 


By H. E. Van Petten 


Advertising Manager, B. F. Goodrich, Mechanical Rubber Goods Division 


URRENT issues of business 

publications carry the first of 
an interesting new series of adver- 
tisements to be pub- 
lished by the Mechani- 
cal Rubber Goods 
Division of The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany. The first adver- 
tisement, headed “Rub- 
ber on the March,” sets 
the theme for the series, 
which is a dramatic 
presentation of the new 
applications of rubber 
in industry. 

Each succeeding ad- 
vertisement will drama- 
tize one of the newly 
discovered functions or 
qualities of rubber and Riese 
will demonstrate by ac- ON . na on he fs 
tual cases in which this eictcetaaeee Senn 
quality is being put to | ssrescnsadGonincheapem stops 
work by one or more | ~*#smscmtnteames fon 
manufacturers. 

The series is, in ef- 
fect, a dramatization of 
the Goodrich philosophy 
of product design, in 
which engineers have 
been active for sixty 
years. The results of 
this practical research 
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rubber in the company’s plant. 


vertising series sells the idea that 
the rubber industry is not resting 
on its laurels but is aggressively 
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searching out new fields, new op 








The campaign, however, is not to 
glorify these past accomplishments 
which have become standard indus- 
trial items. Rather, the new ad- 


+ 


Hearst Adds Station KYA 


Radio station KYA in San Francisco 
has been purchased by the Hearst Or- 
ganization, according to the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. The new ownership un- 
der the name of the Pacific Broadcasting 
Corp., Ltd., is headed by George Hearst 
as president. 


portunities—and is improving its 
own products and even basic proc 
esses in order to make rubber suit 
able for wider usefulness. 


+ 


Appointed by Hunt Agency 


The John W. Hunt Company, Los 
Angeles, has made the following per- 
sonnel appointments: George A. Mason 
in charge of production control; Harold 
F. Price as assistant to Clarence S 
Heizer, art director; and Ruth Clark as 
script editor and radio director. 
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WORLD’S FASTEST TRANSPORT PLANE 


Here’s the giant ship—built in Los Angeles by Douglas Aircraft; wing 
spread 85 feet—which on February 18 carried 3,300 pounds of mail and a 
capacity passenger load from Los Angeles to New York in 13 hours and 
! minutes, bettering the previous passenger record by over 6 hours. 


In aircraft manufacture, planes in operation, number of air passen- 
gers and volume of air mail, Los Angeles is foremost in America. Fore- 
most in aviation news is the great home-owned Los Angeles Times, 
which in all fields of local interest prints more information, employs 
more writers and artists, and carries more advertising. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 
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A Prosperous, Primary Market 





highh 


With more than $1,750,000,000 in 1933 crop val- — 
ues—an increase of more than $730,000,000 . those 
with 200 millions in benefit payments coming ‘to prove 
Southern farmers in 1934 . . . with production mail- 
control of the South’s cash crops assuring fur- TS 
ther increases in crop prices and in farm income Th 
—the Rural South indeed provides a prosperous, gi od: 
primary market. recen 
retus 
mont 


—and PROGRESSIVE FARMER is re 


one, 
In 
ean 
for reaching this major market! for | 


a pic 








a powerful and primary medium 


Reason One: Progressive Farmer’s dominant coverage—exceeding nique 
that of any other publication by more than 150,000—provides tions 
needed coverage of the prosperous Southern Rural Market. i 
rec 

Reason Two: With an even wider margin of lead, Progressive ieet 
Farmer circulation parallels leading sales areas 727% of its mere 
nearly 900,000 circulation being concentrated in the 9 Southern ing t 
states which are responsible for: 74% or more of the South’s 1933 Fo 
crop income, farm-owned cars and trucks, and new car sales let u 
in 1933. and 
( atal 
Reason Three: Progressive Farmer provides needed reader-influence Sear 
in the primary market of the Rural South where it is more widely revit 
read and more largely preferred (as shown by every independent Com 
investigation) than any other medium. orou 


Progressive Farmer provides the unusual 
advantages of (1) mass coverage and (2) 
low-cost local influence—both of which 
are rarely found in a single publication. 


ressive Farmer 


THE SOUTH’S LEADING FARM-AND-HOME MAGAZINE 
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Mail Order on Review 


Current Catalogs Full of Instructive Material Which Will Help 
the General Advertisers 


ERE is a more or less in- 

formal review of some of the 
highlights of the recently issued 
spring and summer editions of 
those fountain heads of precise and 
proven advertising practice—the 
mail-order catalogs. 

The business of distributing 
goods by mail, it would seem from 
recent mounting sales figures, has 
refused to enter the grave so cere- 
moniously dug for it by numerous 
prophets of several years ago. Or, 
if it has, the corpse is a very lively 
one, indeed. 

In either case, an up-to-date ex- 
amination of the catalog approach 
may provide some food for thought 
for general advertisers, as well as 
a picture of modern catalog tech- 
nique. For, let times and condi- 
tions alter as they may, catalog 
copy is still under the relentless 
requirement of standing on two 
feet (both its own) and selling the 
merchandise—and apparently is liv- 
ing up to that assignment. 

For the purposes of this review, 
let us apply Mr. Chrysler’s advice 
and look at all three, that is, the 
catalogs of the eternally youthful 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, the 
revitalized Montgomery Ward & 
Company and the smaller but vig- 
orous Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pany. 

First, the packaging of the cata- 
log itself, in other words, the 
cover. Ward’s is perhaps the most 
attractive from a decorative stand- 
point. This is a colorful painting 
of a trio of men symbolizing the 
main groups of mail-order cus- 
tomers, the farmer, the factory 
worker and the construction la- 
borer. The clouds in the back- 
ground form the features of 
George Washington ard the only 
commercial intrusion is the simple 
legend at the bottom of the page 
—“Montgomery Ward.” 

Sears’ cover features what ap- 
pears to be a water color portrait, 
whose subject is a little girl. And, 


interesting to note, the technique 
and coloring of this picture are 
definitely of the modern school of 
art. Not cubism or anything like 
that, of course, but a non-photo- 
graphic, emotional feeling. A util- 
ity angle has been injected with 
the inclusion of “A 1934 calendar 
that won’t be lost” along the left- 
hand side. The identifying title is 
a little more complete than Ward's, 
for it includes the full company 
name and headquarters city. 

The Chicago Mail Order cover 
features a sparkling young lady 
poised in pink organdie on a blos- 
somy hilltop. To her right is a 
small inset picture showing a lady 
(with escort) decked out in the 
smart thing for 1889, under which 
is noted that this is the forty-fifth 
anniversary edition. In addition to 
its decorative aspects the cover, 
alone of the three, bears a com- 
mercial touch, listing page refer- 
ence and price—$1.98—for the pink 
organdie number. 

* ~ * 


Sears an- 


Speaking of 
nounces in this edition a $2,500 
prize contest whose purpose is to 


covers, 


secure “new and original ideas 
suitable for front cover designs on 
Sears General Catalogs. The 
first prize is $1,000 and there are 
eighty-two others, ranging down- 
ward to sixty- -five awards of $10 
each. A condition of the contest 
is that the entry be accompanied 
by a formal entry blank, which 
gives complete instructions and 
rules and which the prospective 
entrant must write to Sears to 
secure. 
* + * 

One of the most noticeable and 
perhaps significant features of this 
year’s catalog crop is the consid- 
erable use of photographs. Sketches 
and wash drawings still dominate 
the scene by a large margin, but 
reproductions of photographs are 
quite widely employed, not only in 
illustrating specific pieces of mer- 
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chandise, but also as a dramatiz- 
ing or decorative device. A num- 
ber of the Ward pages are headed 
by large photographic likenesses of 
devastating young ladies, some- 
times accompanied by hand- 
some and obviously 
charmed young men. Sears 
uses several photographs 
occupying a half page or 
more to spotlight featured 
women’s apparel items. 

In a few cases color is 
used in connection with 
photographic reproductions. 
Only one application of di- 
rect color photography was 
noticed, however, this in 
the women’s hosiery sec- 
tion of the Sears book. 
And won’t that one be a 
new thrill for the rural 
lads! 

All in all, the employ- 
ment of photography seems 
another step along the road 
of heightened human inter- 
est which the mail-order 
houses have been traveling 
for some time. 

* * * 

Premiums are used in 
connection with the Chi- 
cago Mail Order catalog 
as a means of stimulating 
larger orders and securing 
new customers. The sender 
of an order totaling $10— 
which may be either the 
customer’s own order or that of a 
friend not already a customer—is 
entitled to any one of a number 
of gift items described and illus- 
trated in a special four-color 
folder which is attached just in- 
side the front cover of the catalog. 

The premiums offered include an 
aluminum cooker, kitchen knife 
set, leather-covered diary, pieces of 
plated silverware, billfold, alumi- 
num percolator, framed pictures 
and several other items. Each cus- 
tomer may have two such gifts 
(one with each of two orders of 
the required size) and the folder 
carries two gift coupons to be filled 
out and enclosed with the orders. 

“ss 


The ladies of the mail-order 
catalogs have the proportions of 
women, not billiard cues. And 
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apparel might, at 





Photographs are heightening the human 
interest of mail-order catalogs 


leisure, accord some degree of con- 
sideration. 
* * * 

The free postage feature has 
disappeared entirely from mail-or- 
der merchandising, for the time 
being at least. Pre-payment oi 
postage was inaugurated by the 
houses in 1929 as an added buying 
inducement. As retail prices eddied 
downward in the years immediately 
following, this practice got to be 
a considerable burden and a little 
over a year ago Sears and Ward 
began experiments to see whether 
restoration of postage fees would 
seriously affect volume. 

The testimony of the current 
catalogs would indicate that the 
answer was in the negative, which, 
with prices turning upward once 
more, should make mail-order 
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their facial expressions carry nat- 
ural charm, not wooden boredom. 
Which is something that general 
and retail advertisers of feminine 
their suitable 
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ry nat- . ° 
econ HE reliable yardstick by which 
enera 

-minine to accurately measure media 
suitable 


value is advertising lineage—for 
where merchants invest their 
money reflects their mature and 
experienced judgment. 


Here is the local advertisers’ es- 
timate of The Star’s coverage of 
the Washington (D. C.) Mar- 
ket, expressed in lineage during 
1933—The Star leading the 2nd 


Paper in 





Retail Display. ..by more than 9,000,000 Lines 
General Display by morethan 700,000 Lines 
Auto Display....by morethan 400,000 Lines 
Financial Display by more than 70,000 Lines 





i Classified ....... by more than 1,500,000 Lines 

New York Office . » he 

DAN A. CARROLL er by more than 120,000 Lines 
110 E. 42nd St. And 

muman Chicago Office Total Advertising by more than 13,500,000 
J. E. Lutz Lines 


Lake Michigan Bldg. 


f con- No advertising campaign for 1934 


should omit the National Capital 
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profits real pleasant to contemplate. 

The Hollywood influence is to 
be noted in the women’s sections of 
both the Chicago Mail Order and 
Sears catalogs. The first-named 
makes an especially strong play of 
this tie-up, starting out with a 
two-page spread on the subject of 
Hollywood styles which points out 
that the company’s “Style Queen” 
frocks are sponsored by three 
prominent film designers. 

Many of the pages in this cata- 
log carry a large sketch of a well- 
known star as a sort of decorative 
background, others feature a 
smaller photograph. In some cases 
the copy describing a garment ties 
in with the name of a film in which 
the pictured star is currently ap- 
pearing. For example, the copy 
on a page showing a photograph 
of Mae West starts out: “‘It 
ain’t no sin’ to have irresistible 
charm. “ 

*~ * * 

Are mail-order customers less 
nervous than other customers? Are 
they a special class that is less 
gullible than any other? These 
questions are prompted by the con- 
sideration that the catalogs find it 
unproductive or else unnecessary 
either to frighten or to seduce 
their readers into buying. 

* * * 


On page four of the Chicago 
Mail Order catalog is an interest- 
ing little device for getting the 
customer into various sections of 
the book. It makes something of 
a parlor game of the process, being 
a list of fifteen questions relating 
to various odd bits of general in- 
formation. Such as: “How many 
women are in the employ of the 
Government?” and “What kind of 
cats grow to be largest?” 

Under each question is given the 
number of the page carrying the 
answer, which is to be found in a 
little box tucked among the mer- 
chandise displays on that page. 

* * * 


As an added note of facility in 
catalog usage, Montgomery Ward 
has incorporated a new thumb in- 
dex on its present volume. A 
series of red dots is stamped on 
the page edges. These dots are 
keyed to a listing of nine depart- 
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ments on the back cover, with an 
arrow pointing to the dot which 
corresponds to the pages for each 
respective department. Thus by 


inserting the thumb nail at the red 
dot indicated for “home furnish- 
ings,” for example, the customer 
may open the book immediately at 
the pages for that department. 

* * * 


Sincerity is an elusive quality in 
advertising and the mail-order 
houses continue to capture it more 
consistently and skilfully than any 
other advertisers. Along this line, 
the first-person type of copy used 
in the men’s wear séction of the 
Chicago Mail Order book is es- 
pecially interesting. Every block 
of copy in the section appears over 
the name of William Custer, the 
buyer, and here is a typical ex- 
ample: 


In a suit, I consider fabric and tai- 
loring vitally important. The youth- 
ful, small-checked Fine Quality All 
Virgin Wool Cassimere in this suit 
rates mighty high in smartness, dur- 
ability and value and the suit’s very 
well tailored. An extra pair of trou- 
sers is also important, because it 
almost doubles the suit’s wear. 

So pick this suit if you like the 
pattern, and take my advice and buy 
it with two pairs of pants. Hand- 
some, peppy, yet not “loud,” it 
“clicks” 100 per cent with style- 
wise, value-seeking men. The coat 
has broad, youthful rope shoulders 
and wide, peaked lapels; trousers 


have 20-inch bottoms. 
* 


The comic strip “balloon” tech- 
nique has found its way into the 
catalogs of Sears and Chicago 
Mail Order, especially the former. 
The device is used chiefly in con- 
nection with single sketches to 
supply a brief, supplemental sales 
point. For instance, on a Sears 
page of “Trimline” dresses, there 
is in one corner a little sketch of 
a woman talking over the tele- 
phone, with these words emerging: 
“and Mabel, you needn’t spend a 
fortune to be fashionable at Sears.” 
In one instance, Sears employs 4 
sequence of cartoon pictures in 
color to get across a durability 
point about children’s shoes. 
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Amos & Andy Firm Name 
Upheld by Court 


Team Title Legalized as Personal Trade-Mark 


SHOWING of use in adver- 

tising has enabled the firm of 
Amos & Andy to establish and 
maintain a monopoly in the fa- 
miliar team title, as against a 
manu facturer who sought to cap- 
italize the combination of words 
as a trade-mark for shirts. 

This test case was recently con- 
cluded in the U. S. Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals. 

Ever since the historic expe- 
rience of “Mutt and Jeff” pointed 
the way, it has been assumed that 
protection for advertising “char- 
acters” (whether original or 
drafted from the comic strips) had 
best be sought via the vehicle 
known as the personal trade-mark 
—registrable in the name of an 
author, artist, designer, or other 
creator. Now come the partners 
Charles J. Correll and Freeman 
F. Gosden with a demonstration, 
first in the tribunals of the U. S. 
Patent Office and later in the 
highest Federal court of review, 
that the prerogatives of an adver- 
tised firm name may serve, as well 
as a personal trade-mark, to hold 
off would-be exploiters who would 
share an apt designation. 

More than that, this. current 
\mos and Andy episode establishes 
the firm name as the equal of the 
corporate name and likewise the 
distinctively displayed surname as 
an intangible asset of business. 
When Amos and Andy protested 
the registration of “Amos ’n’ 
Andy” by David Feldman, doing 
business as Feldman & Sons, the 
latter was disposed to split hairs. 
In effect, he challenged the radio- 
vaudeville team to produce an in- 
stance where a trade-mark had 
been refused registration merely 
because it was the name of a firm. 

This joined the issue of the se- 
curity available to a partnership 
name as against corporation titles 
and association names, which have 
so often been barred from Federal 
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registration as trade-marks. The 
manufacturer who’ sought to di- 
vert “Amos ’n’ Andy” to brand 
use argued at Washington that the 
name of a firm does not rise to 
such dignity as to be protected at 
common law from unfair competi- 
tion and use. He set up the theory, 
on a record of past incidents, that 
personal names and _ corporate 
names may be protected but not 
arbitrary firm names. 

The Court of Appeals swept 
aside this attempt to set up a 
double standard of protection. Nor 
would the judicial authority hold 
with the doctrine of the lawyers 
for the Feldman defense that 
“Amos and Andy” is not a firm 
name “but merely an advertisement 
of dramatic performances.” Fur- 
thermore the court remarked that 
no proof of actual damage is re- 
quired under such circumstances. 
Damage would be inferred from 
the invasion of the property right 
in the expression “Amos and 
Andy.” 


Status as a 
Firm Name 


While the adverse indictment as 
“advertising” was disallowed in the 
final test on “Amos and Andy,” it 
was, by interesting coincidence, 
another aspect of the advertising 
element that helped to save to Cor- 
rell and Gosden the program name 
that they adopted in 1928 when 
they perfected their joint business 
venture by an oral agreement to 
share equally the resulting profits. 
Under an obligation to show bona 
fide use of Amos & Andy as a firm 
name, the partners brought into 
court various exhibits of advertis- 
ing calculated to prove a permanent 
business-status rather than a fic- 
titious stage set-up. 

The would-be borrower of “Amos 
’‘n’ Andy” had insisted that the 
immunity enjoyed by a conventional 
firm name cannot be stretched to 
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cover a fanciful name “having its 
peculiar origin in connection with 
vaudeville performances and radio 
broadcasting.” 

Advertising exhibits that went 
to vindicate, in the eyes of the 
court the claimed business partner- 
ship, as well as an alliance of 
theatrical talent, included display 
copy, business ‘cards and business 
stationery. 

Apropos of the trend among all 
creators of popular characters to 
the “licensing” of commercial 
translations of their ideas, it is 
worthy of note that Amos and 
Andy used this as proof of business 
operations and business associations 
apart from their public appear- 
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ances. As far back as 1930 they 
patented and assigned to Louis 
Marx & Company a “Fresh Air 
Taxicab” vehicle toy inscribed with 
the name “Amos & Andy.” 

In holding that Amos & Andy as 
a firm name could exclude “Amos 
‘n’ Andy” as a trade-mark under 
other ownership the Appeals bench 
allowed nothing for the slight dif- 
ference in the composition of the 
respective names. The comment as 
to this was that equity will enjoin 
not only the trade-mark or trade 
name that is completely identical 
with a corporation or firm name 
but likewise the near-double where 
the resemblance is so close as t 
be likely to cause confusion. 
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One Woman to Another 


Tue CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Boston 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read with delight and in- 
terest the article, “Why Women 
Will Not Buy by Specification,” 
by Christine Frederick in your 
February 22 issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

From my experience in selling 
and advertising to women as well 
as my own experience as a buyer 
for the household, I would say, 


+ 
What the Doctor Ordered 


GeneraL Exvectrric Company 
Bripceprort, Conn. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Thank you ever so much for your 
letter of March 7 and the information 
you supplied regarding market studies 
and the results that have been obtained 
from them. 

This will come in very handy and I 
want to personally thank you. This is 
just one more example of why every- 
ene depends upon your publication for 
pertinent information regarding adver- 
tising or marketing. 

What you gave us was 
the doctor ordered.” 

D. R. Watson, 


Market Investigation. 
eee 


Appoints McCann-Erickson 


The Lubrication Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has appointed McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., Chicago office, to handle the ad- 
vertising of its Standix cartridge lub- 
rication system. 


“just what 


second the motion” to 
thing Mrs. Frederick has‘ said. 
She points out a bit of truism 
which some of our technocrats 
would seem to bewail, which is, 
that in spite of the kindly efforts 
of such supermen as our techno- 
crats, the human race stubbornly 
persists in remaining human. 
With best wishes for further 
such good common-sense articles! 


every- 


Lucite H. Sxoor, 
Advertising Department. 


° 


Appoint Evans, Nye & Harmon 


The Calco Chemical Company, Inc., 
Bound Brook, N. J., and the Baker 
Brush Company, Inc., New York, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
Evans, Nye, & Harmon, Inc., New 
York. This will be the first advertising 
campaign undertaken by the Baker 
company, which will offer counter- 
packaged brushes to jobber and dealer 
outlets through direct mail and business 


papers. 
eee 


Religious Weekly Changes Name 


With its first issue in April, The Con- 
gregationalist, religious weekly, will 
change its name to Advance. Publication 
will be continued by the Congregational 
Publishing Society, Boston. 

. . * 
Bans Liquor Pricing 

The quotation of prices - liquor ad- 
vertising has been banned by the State 
of Minnesota, on the round that ad- 
vertising of prices tends unduly to en- 
courage liquor consumption. 
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Times Have Changed 
in PITTSBURGH 





From*twenty-fourth to— 


th. 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 


in the — 


UNITED STATES 


(*24th, 1928— 9th, 1933) 


A Story of Advertising Progress which 
should convince national advertisers 
that it is necessary to use the Sun- 
Telegraph for Maximum Results in the 
Pittsburgh Market! 


Authority Media Records, Inc. 


The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
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(Out Ynother, I buy 


Bobbie’s vegetables 
already strained!” 


in Peta 





HE younger housewife has a sound, new approach 
to child care. When she was a baby, her mother 
diously cooked and strained vegetables herself. But 
Dbbie’s vegetables come in a can, cooked, strained 
id bearing the benison of the A.M.A. Quicker to use. 


ficient. Accurate. The younger housewife buys a new 
ind of magazine. TOWER RADIO, NEW MOVIE, 
RENADE, MYSTERY or HOME. Fiction and fea- 
res by famous authors in a lively, new tempo, quick- 
oving like her own daily life. Buys them in a mew 
y, over the counters of Woolworth Stores and news- 
ands, every copy for cash. She is so valuable a pros- 
ct, Tower's younger housewife reader, that, since 
kcember, 1929, first on sale date, manufacturers seek- 
ig volume sales have used over $3,800,000 in Tower 
gazine advertising. 


ounger Housewives... New Prospects! Average 
,25. Buying habits forming. Selecting Tower Magazines in the 
69 markets where 75% of all retail buying is done today. Aver- 
¢ income, $2519. 1,300,000 voluntary circulation. No waste! 


AGAZINES nec. 


’Y YORK . . CHICAGO . . SAN FRANCISCO . . HOLLYWOOD 





Fact-Tags at Point-of-Sale 
Move Goods 





store in Brooklyn. 


almost persuaded customer. 





Mrs. Cookman is associated with the Abraham & Straus department 
Her article, which is reprinted from The 
Merchandise Manager, is naturally directed at retail merchants, but 
it contains an important message for manufacturers whose products 
Just a little extra selling talk, on 
a tag attached to an article on display, will frequently decide an 
The manufacturer is best fitted to 
provide the tags and apparently retailers are eager to use them. 


are sold in retail establishments. 








By Mary C. Cookman 


AY in and day out there is a 

veritable army of _ people 
marching into the average depart- 
ment store which finally marches 
out again without buying. If only 
a nominal percentage of these visi- 
tors who are attracted by a store’s 
advertising, its assortments and 
general reputation, could be sold, 
obviously a worth-while increase in 
volume could be obtained without 
increased expense. 

Palpably, there is no magic for- 
mula at hand to insure such a re- 
sult, but there are ways and means 
of increasing store selling efficiency 
which are all too little exploited, 
even though there are convincing 
proofs of their effectiveness when- 
ever they have been used. 

Suppose we could— 

Make every piece of merchan- 
dise virtually its own salesman. 

Put to work the magic of the 
printed word in behalf of unad- 
vertised as well as advertised 
items. 

Combat the skepticism that Con- 
sumer’s Research, Government of- 
ficials and publications such as 
“100,000,000 Guinea Pigs” are im- 
planting in the public mind. 

Make certain that sales person- 
nel will be amply and inexpensively 
provided with accurate merchan- 
dise information painlessly. 

It’ s not a merchant’s Utopia 
we're talking about. It’s one of the 
most obvious, simple and direct 
devices for accomplishing all four 
of the above-mentioned functions— 


and also the most unexploited. 

It’s a tag—well designed, itemiz- 
ing the sales points of the mer- 
chandise in not more than eight or 
ten lines, attached to the item on 
sale. It is there: 

1. For the customer to examine 
while she is waiting to be helped. 

2. For the salesperson to refer 
to for accurate and well-presented 
merchandise information. 

3. For the store to rely on as its 
only guarantee that the customer is 
getting correct information. 

4. For protection against returns 
and adjustments due to misinfor- 
mation. 

Failure to convey convincing 
merchandise facts to the customer 
is responsible for the loss of thou- 
sands of sales to stores. Difficulties 
encountered in arming constantly 
expanding and contracting sales 
forces with merchandise informa- 
tion is the most knotty problem of 
service divisions today, particularly 
with the complicated working 
schedules now imposed by the re- 
tail code. A direct and efficient 
approach is called for and the mer- 
chandise information tag seems to 
be the logical solution. 

In any large store including 
sixty or more departments and 
many thousands of items of mer- 
chandise, promotional activity must 
necessarily be limited to a mere 
fraction of these items. Most of 
them must sell themselves or de- 
pend upon display and the sales- 
people. For the average training 
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staff to accumulate and disseminate 
jnformation on such a wide range 
of articles would be -impractical 
and ineffectual, especially in view 
of the fact that there is a constant 
flow of new merchandise coming 
into a store daily. The most ex- 
pedient method for combining a 
selling job with a training and ser- 
vice job would ‘seem to be by pre- 
senting the facts to the customer 
as well as the salesperson through 
the medium of a merchandise in- 
formation tag. 

There have been tons of book- 
lets, awkward to handle, difficult 
to read and inordinately expensive 
for the manufacturers who provide 
them. In most cases it is impossible 
to make them readily available to 
the customer or the salesperson, 
and they are to be found stuffed 
in drawers or behind counters or 
unattractively piled or strewn on 
tables and counters. If the same 
amount of effort, thought and 
money were put into boiling down 
that information and incorporating 
it in a tag which could accompany 
the merchandise, how much more 
effective the sales results would 
be! 

Thomas Robb, of the Jaros- 
Robb Service, has been a pioneer 
in the field of correlating merchan- 
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dise information, and has supplied 
hundreds of the leading stores 
throughout the country with Better 
Selling Bulletins, which have been 
widely, approved and effectively 
used. While he has specialized in 
the problem of training the sales 
force to do a better selling job 
through these bulletins, he has also 
devised some highly useful tags 
for conveying information directly 
to the customer. For Ezyrest fur- 
niture he designed and wrote a se- 
ries of “Fact Finder” tags, each 
of which enumerated five or six 
striking sales points which could 
be read in about one minute. In 
surveys made in departments for 
which Mr. Robb was preparing 
such tags, he found that the sales- 
people not only were uninformed 
about the merchandise, but that in 
most cases they were actually mis- 
informing customers, thus produc- 
ing inevitable credits and adjust- 
ments. 

In the comparatively few cases 
where manufacturers have recog- 
nized the potentialities for increas- 
ing sales through the use of tags, 
a variety of types are now being 
used. 

In ready-to-wear, for instance, 
where one might least expect to 
find tags used, two very definite 


A few of the fact-tags described in this article as devised by some of the 
manufacturers who use them 
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Modern 
David 


The Literary Digest 





outpulls fellows twice its size 
... and a check-up reveals 
1-¥%3 actual SALES through 


dealers for every inquiry ... 


N SIZE alone, David was a little 

fellow compared to Goliath. But 
when it came to results, his stature 
grew considerably. 
In size of circulation alone, THE 
LITERARY DIGEST is not a giant 
compared to many of the other big 
magazines. But when it comes to 
delivering a large volume of readers 
who read, respond, and buy, THE 
Dicest acknowledges no superior. 
In several notable recent instances 
Tue LiTerArRyY DiGgst with one mil- 
lion circulation has outpulled mag- 


azines more than twice its size — not 
alone in low cost per inquiry, but ac- 
tually in the total number of inquiries! 


Coupon clippers? Curio seekers? 
No! Did they visit the dealers and 
buy? Yes!...In careful surveys of 
coupon returns for six leading adver- 
tisers, it was found that the respon- 
siveness of THE DiGEsT audience, 
plus the influence of Dicest readers 
(executives, proprietors, profession- 
al people) on the buying of others, 
resulted in 1-14 actual sales through 
dealers for every inquiry received! 
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These are not theories, and they are 
not trade secrets. They are proven 
facts we shall be glad to demon- 
strate to any advertiser interested 
in a wealthy, responsive, influential 
volume circulation at rates commen- 
surate with today’s conditions — in 
short, to any advertiser who is in- 
terested in class circulation at mass 
rates. 


This modern David will make ad- 
vertising history in 1934. Ask us to 
tell you why. THE LrreRARY DiGesT, 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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A COMPARISON 
OF VALUES 


Number _o f pase. advertisements 


delivered today for every dollar 
spent in a group of representative 
magazines: 

in The Literary Digest 420 pages 
in The Saturday 

Evening Poste . . 380 pages 
in Cosmopolitan**. . 370 pages 
in The Ladies’ Home 

Journale. . . 300 pages 
in Timex* 290 pages 
in News-Weekx*x . . 286 pages 
* Larger page size than the Digest’s 
x Smaller page size than the Digest’s 
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types of dress business have been 
built up in hundreds of stores 
throughout the country. On the 
“Smart Economy” fashions  se- 
lected by Vogue, a tag bearing the 
name and seal of approval of the 
magazine is attached. To thousands 
of women the fashion rightness of 
those garments is undisputed. They 
buy with confidence and come to 
rely on the selections of this im- 
portant fashion magazine for their 
wardrobes. Hollywood fashions in 
cinema shops are similarly tagged— 
but they rely upon the glamour 
and appeal of popular actresses for 
their sales. Every Hollywood fash- 
ion is accompanied by a tag nam- 
ing the actress and the picture in 
which she appears in the gown. The 
same is true of Hollywood hats. 
In furniture where tags could 
and should be used most effectively, 
they are hardly being used at all. 
One exception is the case of 
Trutype reproductions of Early 


American furniture. Every piece is 
accompanied by a brief history of 
the piece from which it was copied 


—the original name, the section of 
the country in which it was used 
and its purpose. Thousands of cob- 
bler’s benches and milking stools 
have gone into the living-rooms of 
our best families, but the very fact 
that the maker has recognized the 
added importance of such infor- 
mation enhanced its salability. In 
addition to the historical back- 
ground of the furniture, however, 
facts about its construction and 
quality are also included and all 
of this information is contained on 
a 4 by 2% inch card. 


Especially Adaptable to 
Home Furnishings 


Probably, the home furnishings 
departments stand to profit more 
by the use of merchandise infor- 
mation tags than any other depart- 
ments in the store. Traffic in these 
departments is slow and _ sales- 
people few. People take more time 
to buy. They look around, consider 
carefully and are afraid to trust 
their own judgment. There is noth- 
ing more convincing than seeing 
the facts down in black and white. 
The magic of the printed word 
exerts its spell. Innumerable sales 
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could be clinched by just such a 
device. 

The widespread use of synthetic 
materials in fabrics, draperies, up- 
holstery and rugs makes the mer- 
chandise information tags indis- 
pensable in many cases. The 
ignorance of salespeople with re- 
spect to these materials has 
brought untold trouble to adjust- 
ment departments. It is the store’s 
responsibility to see that customers 
are educated in the handling of 
these materials. But the provisions 
for doing this have been very in- 
adequate. 

Tags for knock-down merchan- 
dise which must be assembled at 
home by the customer have been 
fairly well handled, although a 
more competent job in breaking 
down the resistance of customers 
to this type of article is yet to be 
done. 


An Answer to Today’s 
Skepticism 

The debunking of certain types 
of merchandise through publica- 
tions referred to earlier in this 
article is a definite condition which 
stores must consider. For years 
customers took quality and work- 
manship for granted, but with the 
enormous amount of inferior and 
cheap merchandise which has been 
thrown on the market during the 
last few years, a critical faculty 
has been awakened in the public. 
The public has paid the penalty 
for buying cheap goods which have 
not hung together and is shopping 
much more carefully these days. 
Stores must re-establish confidence, 
and the stores that will stand be- 
hind a printed statement on their 
merchandise are the stores which 
will accomplish this most rapidly. 

Having outlined the needs and 
advantages of tagging, a dozen 
questions involving the methods of 
introducing such a system into the 
store operation immediately present 
themselves. 

How to handle such tags? Should 
they be a combination sales and 
information tag? Would they be 
printed by the store? Would the 
receiving department have the ad- 
ditional work of attaching them to 
the merchandise? Would the ap- 
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pearance of tags add or detract 
from the appearance of merchan- 
dise on the floor? Would manu- 
facturers be willing to supply the 
tags? 

Tags are already being used 
without complicating store opera- 
tion and their increased use need 
not offer additional obstacles. In 
most cases the manufacturer could 
most expediently supply the tags, 
just as manufacturers supply the 
wrappings and packaging which 
have so materially increased sales 
of main floor merchandise. 

Definite standards for copy, 
typography, stock and size would 
have to be set to conform with the 
standards of first rate stores. Many 
manufacturers set aside advertising 
allowances for stores and in these 
cases the expense could be ab- 
sorbed in this budget. In a recent 
speech made before the N.R.D. 
G.A., Mr. Robb said: 

“Dealer helps right now being 
supplied by up-and-coming manu- 
facturers have been conceived and 
produced by store-minded people 
who are thoroughly familiar with 
store needs.” 

Perhaps one of the most effective 
ways of employing the tag idea 
would be to use it as the theme of 
a store-wide campaign. If nearly 
every item of merchandise leaving 
a store were accompanied by a 


+ 
A Sturdy Oak 


LanPHeR & ScHONFARBER, INC. 
Provivence, R. I. 
Editor of Printers’ Inxk: 

Thank you very much indeed for your 
helpful letter of March 13 giving me 
certain references in reply to my in- 
quiry. Printers’ Inx is a sturdy oak 
of resource to which we invariably look 
for help in any number of tantalizingly 
vague problems which arise, and you 
always “come through” in a prompt and 
practical way. 

Gprvon SCHONFARBER, 
President. 
am « a 


Death of H. G. White 


H. G. White, publisher of the Winona, 
Minn., Republican-Herald, died recently. 
In 1903 he purchased a half interest in 
the Winona epestest and with 
F. J. Rucker published that paper until 
1919 when they purchased the Repub- 
lican-Herald. After seven years, Mr. 
White acquired Mr. Rucker’s interest 
and became sole owner. 
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statement as to its quality, that 
store would derive hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of pub- 
licity and possibly find many new 
customers. Such a plan could only 
be carried on that extensively over 
a period of a number of weeks as 
the physical difficulties of continu- 
ing it would be too great. In such 
departments as furniture and major 
appliances, however, it could be- 
come an established policy. 

Of the thousands of people going 
through a department store daily, 
it would be optimistic, at least, to 
say that two-thirds of them actually 
buy, and it would be ridiculous to 
say that there is a salesperson 
for every customer when that cus- 
tomer became a border-line buyer. 
What stores need more than any- 
thing else to supplement their sales 
help is some method of taking care 
of the customer who is “just look- 
ing around” or “hasn’t quite made 
up her mind” or is waiting impa- 
tiently for a salesperson to tell 
her something about the article she 
is considering. Those are your tag 
customers and they are legion as 
every store worker knows from 
the salesgirl to the president. If 
border-line buyers could be snared, 
the total sales volume could be in- 
creased from 10 to 20 per cent and 
information tags are the bait that 
will snare ’em. 


a 


“Red Grange” Foot Products 
to Be Advertised 


Two new foot preparations bearing 
the name of Harold “Red” Grange, 
football star, are being brought out by 
the Avlo Products Corporation, Chi- 
cago. They are Red Grange “77” foot 
ae a liquid, and Red Grange 

t powder. Avio tints and dyes com- 
prise another item in the line, and 
others will be added later. 

Plans for advertising and merchan- 
dising of these products are now being 
made by Gale & Pietsch, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. 

. . o 


Appoint Van De Mark Agency 


The following have placed their ad- 
vertising accounts with the Curtis W. 
Van De Mark Advertising Agency, 
Cincinnati: De Haven Razor Company, 
Swanton, Ohio: Fyr-Fyter Company, 
Dayton; Kaeser & Blair, Cincinnati; 
Munney Manufacturing Company, Cin- 
cinnati; Becker Products Corporation, 
South Bend, Ind., and the Kleen Kutter 
Company, Cincinnati. 
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Soap Sculpture 


How an Interesting Hobby Was Turned into an International 
Competition 


VaANDERHOOF & CoMPANY 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am anxious to get information 
regarding details of the plan used 
by Procter & Gamble in promoting 
the idea of the small figures carved 
from Ivory Soap. I shall appreciate 
whatever you can give me on this. 

Henry D. Sutcer, 
President. 


THE origin of the first sculpture 
in soap is not known but it was 
probably the result of some sculp- 
tor’s need of a new, inexpensive 
and easily available medium. The 
Procter & Gamble Company, maker 
of Ivory Soap, saw in this develop- 
ment an opportunity for encourag- 
ing a new use for its soap and in 
addition contributing toward the 
direction and encouragement of 
aspiring sculptors. In 1924 it was 
decided to sponsor a national com- 
petition for the small soap sculptor, 


with cash prizes for the best pieces 
selected by the jury of award. A 
group of internationally known 
sculptors and educators took part 
in this effort. 

The first exhibition that followed 
the establishment of the annual 
competition was so_ successful 
among sculptors, amateur and pro- 
fessional, and the work submitted 
was of such importance that the 
sponsors felt their efforts were re- 
warded. There were 500 entries in 
that first contest. Following the 
exhibition of entries in New York, 
the prize-winning sculptures and 
others were sent to be exhibited at 
various educational centers through- 
out the country. 

Two thousand sculptures were 
entered in the third competition. At 
the fourth and fifth competitions 
the number of entries doubled. En- 
tries from other countries became 
so numerous that the establishment 
of an international division was an- 
nounced with the sixth competition. 
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She founded Good Housekeeping Institute. 
She founded Delineator Institute. 
Now she is back at the helm. 


MILDRED 
MADDOCKS BENTLEY 


DIRECTOR 
of 
tion | | DELINEATOR INSTITUTE 


pieces 








k part 

aene The Institute carried on during her retirement but 
_— sorely missed her editorial genius, her rare common 
oy. sense, and her sympathetic understanding of the 
esis problems of the younger housewife. 

San Under her able guidance, the Delineator Institute 
Fm will fulfill its mission in broader scope than ever 
—- before; and the “Institute Method of Editing” will 
Page derive from its founder a new meaning of genuine 
—_ | helpfulness. 
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The seventh competition had 5,800 
entries. 

This year’s competition, which 
closes on May 1, will give sculp- 
tors an opportunity to compete for 
prizes totaling $2,525, offered by 
Procter & Gamble. As in previous 
years, the Gorham Company will 
choose a single sculpture from the 
entire competition for reproduction 
in bronze, and Lenox, Inc., potters, 
will choose a sculpture for repro- 
duction in pottery. The awards 
are offered in four separate classes, 
with an additional prize of $100 to 
the school or class entering the best 
exhibit as a group. 

In the professional class (for 
those of any age deriving their 
major income from art) the first 
prize will be $500; the second prize 
$300 ; and the third prize $150. 

For advanced amateurs (adults 
twenty-one years of age and over) 
the competition offers a first prize 
of $300; second prize $200; third 
prize $100 and five honorable men- 
tions of $25 each. 

In the senior group (for those 
fifteen years and over, and under 
twenty-one years of age) there will 
be a first prize of $150; second 
prize $75; third prize $50; and ten 
honorable mentions of $10 each. In 
the junior class (for those under 
fifteen years of age) there will be 
a first prize of $100; second prize 
$50; third prize $25 and twenty 
honorable mentions of $10 each. 

The growth of this unusual art 
medium has extended into adver- 
tising. Procter & Gamble have 
used soap sculptures in the adver- 
tising of Ivory Snow and other 


+ 


Brazeau with Grombach 


Eugene Brazeau has joined the sales 
staff of Jean V. Grombach, Inc., New 
York, producer of radio programs and 
electrical transcriptions. He was for 
several years with the National Broad- 
casting Company and has been identi- 
fied with —<% for many years. 

. . . 


Has Shaving Cream Account 

Phelps-Engel-Phelps, Inc., Chicago 
agency, is placing copy in newspapers 
for the Ace Manufacturing Company, 
that city, maker of Ace Lotionized 
brushless shaving cream and lather shav- 
ing cream. A campaign began in Cali- 
fornia newspapers March 15. 
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products. Other advertisers have 
adopted this technique and the re- 
sulting illustrations have attracted 
considerable attention because of 
their originality and beauty. 

The soap figures created for a 
series of Du Pont Acele advertise- 
ments were particularly well done 
At considerable expense, the adver- 
tiser had these tiny figures dressed, 
by a professional dressmaker, in 
the latest fashions made from 
Acele. The figures were placed in 
a variety of settings, also made 
from soap. The soap sculpture il- 
lustrated with this article is one of 
a series appearing in advertise- 
ments of the William Carter Com 
pany, underwear. 

While the actual volume of soap 
used in soap sculpturing is prob- 
ably not of any great consequence, 
although it reaches a considerable 
volume, the encouragement of this 
art has been a real benefit to Proc- 
ter & Gamble. There has been 
considerable valuable good-will 
built among those who work in this 
medium as well as the artists and 
others who have followed its de- 
velopment. In addition, the exhibits 
have drawn attention to soap and 
the sponsor has managed to tie 
Ivory and soap sculptures together 
almost inseparably. Other brands 
are used but Ivory naturally pre- 
dominates. 

During all this the company has 
never offensively tried to push the 
name of its product or itself. It 
has remained a dignified sponsor 
subordinating its name to those of 
prominent artists and others who 
have participated. 


+ 


Columbus Bureau Names Frye 


Homer E. Frye has been appointed 
manager of the Columbus, Ohio, Better 
Business Bureau to succeed Harry Van 
Horn. For the last ten years Mr. Fryc 
has been manager of the Toledo Better 


Business Bureau. LeRoy Morris, ex- 

tension manager of the Columbus Bu- 

reau, has been made assistant manager 
. . . 


Starts “Tomorrow's Child” 

The Hillard Publishing Company, 
White Plains, N. Y., is ublishing ‘a 
new monthly, Tomorrow's hild, dealing 
with child training and management. 
fdvertiaing page size is 8 by 11% 
inches, 
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! Will Build Slowly — But I Will Build Soundly" — Lee Ellmaker 
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Chis new era of gracious living 


suggests a gracious car 
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Advertising —*— well directed 


Each the Undisputed Leader in its field 


CAMPBELL-EWALD 


HENRY T. EWALD 


NEW YORE . LOS ANGELES . SAN FRANCISCO 


Advertising Counsel for—capiLLac, LA SALLE, BUICK, PONTIAC AND CHEVROLET MOTOR 
CARS — BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINES, TYPEWRITERS, CASH REGISTERS —U. S. RUBBER 
TIRES, RUBBER SPECIALTIES, GAYTEES, KEDS, GOLF BALLS, LASTEX — CHESAPEAKE & 
OHIO RAILWAY — PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY — AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR EXPRESS — GREENBRIER HOTEL —AC SPARK PLUGS 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


* The Silver Anniversary of the General Motors Corporation marks an 
important milestone in the development of transportation. Fortwenty- 
five years General Motors has led the way in motor car progress. 


World leadership has been achieved not by chance or accident— 
but because of superior products, sound manufacturing policies, 
wise sales management — and consistent advertising. 


For twenty-three years of this dramatic quarter of a century, 
Campbell-Ewald has been privileged to be associated with General 


Motors units as Advertising Counsel. During this period Campbell- 
Ewald has prepared and placed more motor car advertising than 
any other organization in the world, and is modestly proud of the 
fact that today among its numerous automotive accounts are to be 
found five great motor cars—each the undisputed leader in its 
price class. 


The remarkable experience that Campbell-Ewald has enjoyed in the 
automotive field, and the highly efficient organization that it has 
developed to meet the unusual demands of automotive merchandis- 
ing, are proving of exceptional value to Campbell-Ewald clients in 
many other lines of industry. 


This is particularly true during these busy days of returning pros- 
perity, when experience, organization and nationwide contacts are 
so essential to successful merchandising. 


COMPANY: DETROIT 


PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO . PORTLAND . TORONTO . MONTREAL 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS— MISHAWAKA RUBBER BOOTS & SHOES—UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 
DELCO-REMY IGNITION — KLAXON HORNS — HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS — NEW DEPAR- 
TURE BALL BEARINGS — HARRISON RADIATORS — DELCO ELECTRIC MOTORS — DELCO- 
LOVEJOY SHOCK ABSORBERS—HIRAM WALKER @& SONS, DISTILLERIES—POSTEL MILLING 
COMPANY, FLOUR — DETROIT SODA PRODUCTS, BAKING SODA— NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT. 





Consumer Booklets Plus 


Manual of Information Will Usually Outlast the Piece That Is 
Straight Advertising Alone 


By Don Gridley 


SIGNIFICANT development 

in consumer booklets has been 
the growth away from straight ad- 
vertising material toward booklets 
that contain advertising plus help- 
ful information. 

Where a few years ago a group 
of fifty booklets sent by adver- 
tisers in response to coupon in- 
quiries would have been preponder- 
antly straight advertising, today 
such a group tends heavily to the 
helpful side. More and more ad- 
vertisers seem to be adapting the 
recipe booklet technique. 

Basically, the recipe booklet is a 
manual rather than an advertise- 
ment. To be sure, in most cases 
the recipes deal entirely 


and other similar garden subjects. 

Quite skilfully the company 
weaves throughout the book illus- 
trations of various garden imple- 
ments describing how they are 
used and where they are used to 
the best advantage. 

This is the type of book which 
will be read equally by the rawest 
tyro as well as by the skilled gar- 
dener. Cumulatively, it has much 
greater value than a straight cata- 
log of garden implements. It is 
the kind of book that is referred 
to again and again during the gar- 
dening season and kept on hand 
year after year. 

From garden implements to bev- 





with the ingredient manu- 


Planting and Care of the Garden 
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but by giving a woman a 
wide variety of dishes to 
be made from this ingredi- 
ent, the advertiser is per- 
forming a service consid- 
erably beyond that of 
advertising. 

One of the most com | sr" ércper late in the sason or in s dry sol 
plete manuals for consum- | wit. in the same way, muck and sandy soils 
evs 2 the “Tees Teor | OCS een 
Garden Book,” a fifty-six- 
page book on how to make 
and cultivate a garden. This 
book has been so success- 
ful that it is now in its 
ninth edition. Divided into 
various sections it deals 
with the following subjects 
among others: Garden ar- 
rangement, preparation of 
the soil, improvement Of | wins seet betem ond spore tte ie 
the soil, planting and | Saawot ee 
care of the garden, insect | miin wis tee sicthor. It then o single 
pests and plant diseases, | manent stand when thinning out i 
how soon to plant, pruning 


When sowing seeds in the open, use a garden ‘True Temper Warren Hee? 
bne to insure straight rows. Appesrances, while The, Moe ie remarkabi 
ir-portant. are secondary to the convenience with 
which straight rows can be cultivated. This is 
especially true if a wheeled cultivator is used. 


Depth of planting naturally varies with the kind 
of seed and soil ye age old rule “twice the 
depth of the seed” is @ good one to follow under 
favorable conditions, Directions for the proper 
depth of planting are usually given on the packets 
of seed obtained from seedsmen. Small seeds 
should be given very little covering. Seeds are 


[ 
factured by the advertiser | 
| 


Use the True Temper Warren Hoe for making 
the seed drills. All the points and both edges of 
this tocl are sharp, making it extremely useful 
for many purposes. 

Stretch the garden line close te the ground at 
Proper distance from the last rew planted. Open 
the seed furrow with the tip of the Warren hoe, 
and sow seed from the mouth of the seed packet, 
distributing them as evenly as possible over the 
entire distance. (The seed will fall much thicker 
than the plants should be allowed to stand, but 
the seedlings must be thinned from time to time.) 


Just as soon as the seed have been placed, close milo 
the furrow with the ears on the top of the Warren 
hoe, These will level the soil without disturbing = In 
the seed and after slight firming with a roller or | } 
smooth board, the work of planting is complete. the 


When planting in hills, make a shallow hole tort 


Machine Seeding. The True Temper Standard 
bill and drill seeder shown on page 18 will prove 
much more satisfactory than hand sowing where 
a the garden rows are long. It is not necessary to 

have a so-called “large garden” to justify the 

i . a purchase of such a tool, because the satisfaction 

Helpful information like | + sine evenly panied, stright wows, and the 

7 r sav in os will more than repay the invest- 
this means a long life for = 


the manual 
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erage glasses is a consider- 
able jump but one of the 
most effective consumer 
manuals recently issued is, 
“Notes for an Epicure,” 
published by The Libbey 
Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Its subtitle describes 
the contents: “A Handbook 
on the Traditions and Ser- 
vice of Wines and Other 
Beverages.” 

This book is divided into 
twelve chapters on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Wine, the 
Prodigal; In Appreciation 
(a survey of wine in gen- 
eral); Classification ac- 
cording to Type; The Care 
of Wine; Traditions and 
Rules of Service; The 
Proper Glass; The Order 
of Wines; Food and 
Wines; Vintage Years; 
Before Dinner; In the 
Evening; Parties. 

In less than fifty pages 
the company has created an 
excellent hostess book. Not 
a great deal of space is 
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THE IMPORTANT YEARS —For ordinary usage, general infor - 
pay a ay — | a ee Tn most cases the later dates 
are for laying purposes only . 


. 1924, 1926, 1e28, 1920 
. 1922, 1925, 1927, 1930, 
921, 1928, 
° , 921, . 1926, 
-Geod Years. 1920, 1924, 1926, . 1929 
Sauternes (White). Good Years. 1919, 1921, 1924, . 1928, 
BURGUNDY 
+ 1999, 1921, . 1926, 
Bad Years. . 1913, 1927, 1930 
Good Years. » 1906, 1911, 
Good Years..1917, 1921, 1922, 


White a 
CHAMPAGNE YEARS 


Cote d'Or (Red). ....Good Years. . 1919, 1921, 1923 
For Layistg Down. ..Good Years. 1924, 1926, 1928, 


X. BEFORE DINNER 





HE cocktail, of course, is an American inven- 
tion. Though it may be frowned upon by 
serious wine drinkers, it will probably remain 
@ part of our convention. 

Sp Wine-lovers believe the cocktail makes the 
palate insensitive to the appreciation of fine 
wine. Yet some connoisseurs contend there is 
a gastronomic excuse for its use. since a cock- 

tail cleans the palate and stimulates sensation 
The fruit cocktail and the sweet cocktail are passing out of 

favor, since they are the ones which have been found most guilty. 
The dry cocktail of simple mixture such as gin and vermouth or 
gin and bitters is the most desirable. (An olive, incidentally, 
cleans and prepares the palate as nothing else does.) 
Aperitif is the name given to any beverage served before dinner. 
The orthodox continental aperitif is a light, dry wine. Light dry 


AP “i 


was oY 


taken up with wine glasses, 
which the book is primarily 





Sherry, Vermouth or dry Champagne are popular 
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designed to sell, yet the 
company has been very 
skilful in building up such 
an atmosphere of fine liv- 
ing that its recommendations for 
glassware are accepted naturally. 
Particularly interesting to the host- 
ess who is just emerging from the 
flood of Prohibition liquor, are the 
discussions of the various types of 
wine, and the lists of good years 
and bad years for Bordeaux, 
Burgundy and Champagne. Here 
again is a book that is likely to 
be kept and referred to often for 
information. 

In the field of sporting goods 
the prospect has been peculiarly 
fortunate because here for many 
years advertisers have been throw- 
ing out hints on getting the most 
out of various sports. 

The Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company, maker of Pflueger fish- 
ing tackle, has for a number of 
years made it a point in its catalog 
not only to show the many items 
of equipment for the angler but 


Designed to sell glasses, this book talks of 


wines, traditions and parties 


also to give hints on fishing as 
well as showing pictures of record 
catches, pictures that will always 
interest the sportsman. 

The most recent catalog devotes 
two pages to “Uncle Joe’s Letter” 
which contains forty-two hints as 
written down by Joseph E. 
Pflueger, who was an active fisher- 
man for more than forty years. 
Following this are detailed instruc- 
tions on bait casting, fly casting, 
fresh water trawling, cane pole 
fishing, deep sea fishing and surf 
casting. 

After this, nearly a score of 
pages are devoted to showing pic- 
tures of various types of fish with 
information on where such fish 
are found, their food value and 
the like. Following this are tackle 
recommendations for the common 
fish listed. Not until this informa- 
tion has been disposed of does the 
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company actually get into its cata- 
log. 

“How to Hit ’Em” is the title 
of a book published by the Western 
Cartridge Company which is a 
short manual on wing shooting. 
The manual’s only weakness is lack 
of illustrations. Otherwise it is 
an excellent book for any amateur 
sportsman who is not a crack shot. 

An unusual booklet is the 
“Sportsman’s Equipment Hand- 
book,” issued by the B. F. Good- 
rich Footwear Corporation. Al- 
though the company’s product is 
footwear it gives suggestions on 
equipment for various types of 
hunting with only incidental men- 
tion of footwear. For instance, 
under the equipment for duck and 
goose hunting, the book recom- 
mends guns, clothing, decoys, decoy 
lines and weights, duck calls, 
Thermos bottle, shells, gloves, bin- 
oculars, camera and footwear. The 
information is boiled down to es- 
sentials and for that reason is ex- 
ceedingly practical. The final pages 
are taken up with gun hints and 


camping hints which are brief rules 
to contribute to the sportsman’s 
safety and comfort. 

Even in the field of recipe book- 


lets, advertisers frequently step 
outside the recipe idea to give the 
housewife helpful hints. For in- 
stance, in the Royal Cook Book, 
issued by Standard Brands, there 
is much information on correct 
measurements and correct tempera- 


+ 


Head St. Louis Committee 


Asa B. Wallace, president of the 
Wallace Pencil Company, has _ been 
named chairman of the advertising and 
publicity committee of the Chamber of 
gy of St. Louis. Paul Ryan 
mana; of advertising and sales of 
the hell Petroleum Covsesetion. has 
been appointed vice-chairman. 

o o . 


Has Detachable Heel Account 


The Fitz-On Sales Corporation, Wor- 
cester, Mass., detachable heel tops, has 
enced its advertising account with 
+ ba Remington, Inc., Springfield, 

ass. 


New Kelvinator Vice-President 


H. G. Perkins, assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Kelvinator Corporation, De- 
troit, has m made a_ vice-president. 
He also is a director of the corporation. 
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tures. In addition, two pages are 
devoted to discussing ingredients 
in general and how they can be 
best prepared for good cooking. 

A booklet issued by Blue Moon 
Cheese Products, Inc., devotes its 
center spread to showing a picture 
of a well-appointed table although 
the rest of the book is devoted to 
recipes using the products. 

A folder that is difficult to 
classify as a manual but is never- 
theless interesting, is “100 Ways 
to Predict Rain” issued by the 
manufacturers of Morton’s Salt. 
Here in alphabetical order are 
some good old time-tested weather 
signs. This is the kind of folder 
that the average consumer is likely 
to file away for future reference. 

It is obvious, from the brief 
study that has been made, that al- 
most any advertiser without too 
much trouble can introduce the 
manual angle into his consumer 
booklets. It has one primary value; 
consumers will keep the booklet 
where frequently they toss the 
straight catalog type literature into 
the basket. In some cases, the 
manual cost is fairly high, in others 
the manual idea can be introduced 
at almost no extra cost. In either 
event, it is usually worth more 
than is expended on it. 

All advertising is in a sense edu- 
cational. The manual type of book- 
let, however, can be the most prof- 
itably educational of all types of 
advertising. 


+ 
Douglas Joins Crump Agency 


Tom B. Douglas has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Dewey Port- 
land Cement Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., a — the —— Crump Adver- 
tising ompan manager of its 
Kansas City o! *, 

eee 


Distillery Plans Campaign 


Excelsior Distillers Corporation, Inc., 
New York, has appointed Hirshon. 
Garfield & deGarmo, Inc., of that city, 
to handle its advertising. A newspaper 
campaign throughout the East is ies 


prepared. 
* . . 


Appointed by “Modern Living” 

J. F. Sloan has been appointed na- 
tional advertising manager of Modern 
Living Magazine, New York, effective 


with its April issue. He formerly was 
with Physical Culture. 
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Grade Marking Safeguards 
Lumber Buyer 


Code Authority Brings Order to Whole Industry 


By Carlisle Davidson 


HE Lumber Code Authority 

has sent to President Roose- 
velt its “Provisions for the Mark- 
ing of Lumber and Timber Prod- 
ucts.” Upon his approval the 
provisions will become a law of the 
land. Thus will be effected a 
fundamental change in the mer- 
chandising practices of an indus- 
try whose products are valued in 
normal times at about three and a 
half billion dollars annually. 

This important statute—which, 
by the way, is written on one 8% x 
11 sheet of 20-lb. bond paper— 
means that every purchaser of 
lumber, whether he buys one 
board or ten cargoes at a time, will 
be as well safeguarded as if he 
were accompanied by a committee 
of expert lumber graders and in- 
spectors. By this action the lumber 
industry flings aside the last shred 
of any advantage which might be 
afforded through the archaic rule 
of caveat emptor. Each piece or 
bundle shall be plainly, indelibly, 
and, above all, authoritatively 
marked as to its species and grade, 
whether of standard or sub-stand- 
ard dimensions, seasoned or un- 
seasoned, the name of the trade 
association or other Governmental 
agency under whose rules it was 
graded and the identity of the 
manufacturer. 

The new provisions put an end 
to conditions under which the un- 
tutored purchaser of primary for- 
est products was placed at the 
mercy not only of his own igno- 
rance but that of the retail dealer 
as well—for there were so many 
species, grades, sizes, and patterns 
of lumber offered for sale that 
even a dealer who had spent his 
lifetime in the business could not 
be expected to be familiar with 
them all. And then, of course, 
there was, here and there, the 
exceptional distributor who would 


deliberately take advantage of thie 
buyer’s lack of expert knowledg« 

This new development is not the 
result of any sudden inspiration on 
the part of the Lumber Code Au 
thority. It had its beginnings when 
the National Lumber Manufa 
turers Association was showing 
the Department of Commerce how 
to eliminate waste in lumber mer- 
chandising. At that time the as 
sociation made comprehensive sug- 
gestions, which shortly thereafter 
appeared in the “American Lumber 
Standards,” promulgated through 
the Bureau of Standards as “Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation 
R-16.” In this treatise, Uncle Sam 
advised the lumber industry and 
the public how to transact busi- 
ness one with the other, and this 
advice included the statement that 
“The principle of grade marking 
is approved.” 

But that was back in the days 
of rugged individualism, and in- 
dividualism was nowhere more 
rampant—or more rugged—than 
in the lumber business. All the 
Government could do was advise 


Some Followed Standards— 
Majority Didn’t 

It must be noted, however, that 
such advice was not entirely dis 
regarded; it was, in fact, followed 
to the letter in some very influen- 
tial quarters. Several regional 
lumber associations and a number 
of important manufacturers re- 
peatedly committed themselves to 
the principle of grade marking and 
pledged their support. But the 
great majority of operators, par- 
ticularly the smaller ones, were 
prohibited by the nature of their 
finances—or lack of them—from 
adding one iota to the cost of 
their product. Others considered it 
merely a nuisance and still others 
were loath to expose the mysteries 
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of grade-determination to an unap- 
preciative public. 

These last two classes endeav- 
ored, and not without success, to 
let an impression prevail that 
grade marking was only an adver- 
tising stunt. The dealer who did 
not handle grade-marked lumber 
encouraged the notion that the 
mark was an unnecessary addition 
to the cost. When a farmer, who 
wanted to build a henhouse, started 
out to buy the lumber, he entered 
upon a most exciting adventure, 
the outcome of which could be 
foretold by neither himself nor the 
dealer. If he asked for pine the 
dealer might recommend spruce 
and deliver hemlock. The doubtful 
question of species out of the way, 
the merchant and his customer 
faced the unfathomable mystery of 
grades, the result being that the 
customer usually accepted the 
dealer’s advice, for the ordinary 
lumber buyer cared little for the 
difference between number one and 
number two common lumber. 


Fair Chance of Getting 
Wrong Lumber 


No matter what the customer 
wanted to build, he stood an excel- 
lent chance of getting the wrong 
kind of lumber. A premium was 
paid, in many cases, for higher 
grade stock, when number two 
common would have been plenty 
good enough. In other cases the 
lower grades were bought, when 
the higher grade was needed, 
through the mistaken notion that a 
few dollars might be saved. In 
some cases the customer paid for 
number one and got number two. 
Hackberry was sold for ash, and 
doors and trim made of Cana- 
dian brown ash were unloaded 
upon a gullible public as American 
chestnut. 

Grade marking lacked the visible 
evidence of authenticity. There was 
nothing about the marking to show 
that it had behind it the endorse- 
ment of duly constituted authority. 

But that’s all past and gone now. 
When the leaders of the industry 
were drafting the lumber code, 
they saw the opportunity to put 
into effect a commercial practice 
designed to safeguard the integrity 


INK Mar. 22, 1934 
of a standard product, to assure 
the consumer that he will receive 
the kind of lumber he wants and 
specifies. The lumber code, as ap- 
proved by the President August 19, 
1933, contained the proviso that the 
forest products industries “under- 
take to adopt, apply and enforce 
branding or marking of lumber 
and timber products,” and that 
there should be submitted “to the 
President not later than January 1, 
1934, provisions, including proposed 
rules and regulations,” necessary to 
bring the desired result about. It 
was in obedience to this mandate 
that the Lumber Code Authority 
dispatched the grade-marking rules 
to the President last December. 


Marks Will Be Authentic 
and Definite 


While it is true that John Jones 
& Company will do the marking, 
their inspectors and graders will 
do so in accordance with the in- 
structions and under the frequent 
supervision of experts from the 
agencies charged by the Govern 


ment with the administration of the 
lumber code. Through that means 
the marks will become an authentic 
and definite indication of unmis- 
takable value. 

In the future when the farmer 
wants to build a henhouse every de- 
tail of the undertaking will be 
thoroughly known and understood 
by all parties concerned. He will 
have only to write to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association 
at Washington and by return mail, 
without any cost to him, he will re- 
ceive a forty-page illustrated book- 
let entitled “Poultry Houses and 
Equipment.” On page 10 he reads: 

“The quality of lumber required 
for poultry buildings and equip- 
ment, with the exception of floor- 
ing and siding in some species, can 
almost wholly be met by the stand- 
ard Association grades of No. 2 
Common and No. 3 Common one- 
inch boards or two-inch dimension. 
For the horizontal framing mem- 
bers of poultry and brooder houses, 
such as girders, floor joists, ceiling 
joists and rafters, where the upper 
part of the building is used for 
storage purposes, the higher grade 
pieces of dimension in No. 2 Com- 
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mon will give adequate strength 
and satisfactory service. The bal- 
ance of the grade will be suitable 
for the vertical members, such as 
studs, partitions, ceiling joists not 
loaded, and interior equipment. 

“For uses requiring water and 
grain-tightness and vermin proof- 
ness, the sound tight knotted No. 2 
Common boards should be used. 
For ordinary covering purposes, 
such as sheathing and subflooring, 
No. 2 Common or No. 3 Common, 
depending upon the species, are 
suitable. For much of the small 
equipment, whose parts are not 
over a few feet in length, suitable 
material can be cut from No. 3 
Common. 

“It is apparent, however, that the 
poultryman in ordering lumber for 
the construction of new buildings 
and equipment, or for the moderni- 
zation of old buildings, can purchase 
in about equal amounts No. 2 and 
No. 3 Common grades * * *.” 

After selecting one of the many 
plans shown in the book, the 


+ 
Radio Set Sales 


CoLuMBIA BROADCASTING System 
Yew YorkK 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


May I call your attention to a slight 
error wr) our report, in your March 15 
issue, the Columbia Broadcasting- 
Radio Retailing survey. 

Through a misinterpretation of the 
figures released you stated that “the 
percentage of sales to homes already 
e meee with radios was 63 r cent 
high er in 1933 as compared with 1932.” 

e fact is that 63 per cent of the 
total sets sold in 1933 went into homes 
already equipped with radios, as com- 
pared with 58 per cent of the total sets 
sold in 1932. 

Mary McDermorrt. 


Storer Heads WMCA 


George B. Sterer, president of radio 
station CKLW, Windsor, Can., and De- 
troit, Mich., in addition, has taken over 
the direction of station WMCA, New 
York, with which he will be associated 
as president, member of the board of 
directors and of the executive committee. 

- * _ 


Has Poloris Account 


Poloris Company, Inc., New York, 
dental poultices, tablets and allied prod- 
ucts, has placed its advertising account 
with William Irving Hamilton, Inc., 
New York. Newspapers, magazines and 
radio will be used. 
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farmer visits his local retail dealer 
and gets the lumber that will best 
fill his needs. 

The farmer about to build a hen- 
nery is not the only poe bene- 
fited, for the new order of things 
is of equal aid to all who use lum- 
ber in any way. The household 
head who wants to build a new 
residence or remodel an old one, 
who wants to panel the dining- 
room or put up some shelves in the 
kitchen; the business concern con- 
templating construction of a dock, 
an office, a warehouse; the mer- 
chant about to remodel the interior 
of a store—all of them can obtain 
expert advice from the association 
or from their own architects or en- 
gineers. Then they can buy their 
lumber with the definite assurance 
that they are going to get exactly 
what the specifications call for. 
The forest products industries, with 
the aid and advice and consent of 
Uncle Sam, have arranged to re- 
move all element of chance from 
the purchase of their products. 
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Directs Nash Sales Promotion 


Storrs J. Case has been appointed 
manager of sales promotion by the Nash 
Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis., and 
will direct sales promotion on both Nash 
and LaFayette automobiles. He for- 
merly was with the Pontiac organization. 
Richard H. Israel, who has been with 
the Buick Motor Company as sales pro- 
motion manager, has been made Eastern 
sales manager for Nash. He formerly 
was a Nash dealer for thirteen years. 

s 7 am 
Campaign on Corduroy 

The Crompton-Richmond Company, 
Inc., Providence, R. I., velvets and 
corduroys, has placed its advertising ac- 
oom with Hirshon, Garfield & deGarmo, 
Inc., New York. A national campaign on 
Crompton Corduroys is being placed ir 
magazines and business papers. 

eee 


Names Parker Agency 
The Lincoln Engineering & Tool Com 
pan Dayton, Ohio, has appointed The 
arker dvertising Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, to direct the advertising of 
“Gentry-Guns,” a new series of Air 
Line Specialized lubrications. 
o e J 


To Handle Lucas Paint 
Advertising 

John Lucas & Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, paints, has appointed Jerome 


B. Gray & Company, Inc., of that city, 
as advertising counsel. 
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Groucho Says: 


Fight for the Ancient Privileges, Boys 


[' is a time-honored privilege of 
the advertising business to en- 
joy the pain of feverish, extra- 
time, unholy hustle to get a job 
done tonight for a client who 
ought to have let us do it weeks 
ago, but didn’t. It is the time- 
honored privilege of account ex- 
ecutives to make service men give 
up their family life or theater 
tickets, when occasion offers and 
come back to the office and grind 
away all night, because Biddle or 
somebody wants by tomorrow at 
the latest a grist of O.K.’d copy 
to catch yesterday’s closing dates. 

Boss loves it. The treasurer 
thinks it’s the only way to get our 
money’s worth out of service men. 
Service men themselves get a sweet 
glow of martyrdom even while they 
beef like the deuce about it. It is the 
one great prerogative of the busi- 
ness. Are we going to lose this 
time-honored prerogative of mar- 
tyrdom? Advertising men to the 
rescue! Stand up for your only 
exclusive privilege! 

Take this privilege of being thus 
abused away from the agency job 
and one might just as well work 
in a bank. 

Kasten had such a job dumped 
at four p.m. Usual growls of copy 
men and art boys except a bril- 
liant guy named Hoban, a disciple 
of Karl Marx. Boss pulled the 
usual three musketeer stuff about 
all for one and one for all, and 
we went to work. Worked until 
three a.m. Had the stuff all ready 
for Kasten next morning. Kasten 
was sorry, but he had forgotten to 
tell us about a new worm spindle 
of superimportance and the job 
had to be done all over. There are 
times when we silently dislike cer- 
tain valuable clients. 

Didn’t get finished and had to 


+ 
Joins Rapid Electrotype 


E. A. Buescher, formerly account ex- 
ecutive with Procter & Collier, Inc., 
Cincinnati, is now with the Philadelphia 
office of the Rapid Electrotype Company. 


call another night session, but boys 
threatened to strike. Fancy that! 
Couple of art boys said they’d be 
damned if they were going to sit 
up all night with anybody’s worm. 

That was nuts for the treasurer. 
Let them strike and he could see 
the payroll getting down to his 
idea of what a copy payroll ought 
to be. 

Hoban was spokesman for the 
would-be strikers. He believes ad- 
vertising is a wicked economic 
waste, but he writes swell adver- 
tisements. He declared against 
overtime, Treasurer said, “You're 
fired,” Hoban said, “You can’t fire 
anybody for refusing to work 
overtime. Now what are you going 
to do about it?” Don’t know 
whether he was right or not but 
the treasurer believed it and wilted. 

Well, what we did about it was 
that Gates, Bill, Boss and I turned 
copy writers and worked all night, 
getting worm copy for three adver- 
tisements out of thirteen to be 
written. They weren't such hot ad- 
vertisements either, but Gates, Bill, 
Boss and I maintained the time- 
honored privilege of being grossly 
abused and giving up our comfort 
and family life in response to 
duty’s call. 

Don’t know what we are going 
to do about Hoban. As I told you, 
he writes swell copy, but are we 
going to let a guy like that under- 
mine the cherished goathood of 
advertising men just because he 
writes good copy. Martyrs to the 
rescue ! 

Best advertisements are written 
between eight p.m. and two a.m., 
anyway. Then the boys let loose 
their glory words in gobs and 
bunches so that they can get to 
bed. 

GroucHo. 


— 


Appoints Toronto Agency 
_Sturgeons Limited, Toronto, 
oils and wood polishes, 
account with the 
Agency, Toronto. 


paints, 
has placed its 
Press Advertising 
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“Nice” 
and “Effective” 


c 


It’s “nice” when a publication is built 
editorially and physically to please its 
advertisers. 


> ee 


But it’s “effective” only when built to please 
the right kind of readers—in quantity. 


It’s like salesmen. Some are best in their 
own offices with their bosses. But the ones 
who succeed are best in the presence of the 
prospects. 


For instance, the recent Media Records list 
of practically all automotive and general 
advertisers running 100,000 lines or more 
in 339 newspapers of 83 cities. A total of 
almost 250 million lines of advertising. 


The Printers’ INK Publications have at- 
tracted and held in their audience of 
Merchandisingly Alert important executives 
representing 91.72% of the volume (the 
WEEKLY 89%, the MONTHLY above 80% ). 
Not including circulation in agencies han- 
dling these accounts. 


Could any one ask for higher coverage of a 
market? 
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Figuring but 3 men of importance in the 
marketing of each of the 592 products, plus 
the necessary agency job, you are soon deal- 
ing with three to four thousand people just 
in this concentrated list alone, without 
covering any of the other hundreds of 
accounts in various fields. 


That is why circulations, among advertisers 
and agencies alone, exceeding the total paid 


circulation of competing publications is 
important. 


That is why close to 1500 readers in the 150 
largest advertisers are important. 


These things indicate “effectiveness” as 
compared with “niceness” for your adver- 
tising dollar. Because these two PRINTERS’ 
INK Publications are built for their readers 
—the Merchandisingly Alert of American 
business—more than for their advertisers. 
Because they afford the largest identified 
paid circulation among important execu- 
tives of firms that are national advertisers 
than anywhere else available, regardless 
of cost. 











Nursery Ideas Barred from 
This Sales Plan 


(Continued from page 10) 


and is thrown out of adjustment 
by changing economic conditions. 
The plan we use is fair to us as 
well as the salesmen—in good 
times and bad. 

It is almost an automatic sales 
compensation plan—adjusts itself 
to changing conditions. To illus- 
trate: Our traveling expense, as 
we have stated, is now running 3 
per cent of sales and our total 
average cost of salesmen’s services 
is 10 per cent. During the depres- 
sion traveling expense ran 5 per 
cent—total 12 per cent. But with 
sales now rapidly increasing, trav- 
eling expense will go down to 2 
per cent, which means a drop in 
total sales expense to 9 per cent— 
without affecting salesmen’s com- 
missions at all! Which, we believe, 
is as it should be. 

I have probably dwelt too long 
on the details of our salesmen’s 
compensation plan. but the point 
I am trying to make is that our 
salesmen are so enthusiastic about 
it that this goes a long way to- 
ward making such artificial stim- 
uli as I have dubbed “kindergarten 
methods” unnecessary. Every sales- 
man is working against time, 
with that commission check at the 
end of the year as his constant 
goal. 


Every Week a 
Selling Week 


We are, of course, continually 
“selling” our men on the idea 
that their earnings are limited only 
by their ambition, their ability and 
their willingness to do a _four- 
square selling job every week. We 
do this by means of a breezy 
weekly bulletin called “Reveille.” 
We use this medium also to give 
them new sales information about 
our products, new selling angles 
—and to pass on good ideas sub- 
mitted by various individuals to 
the entire sales force. We are con- 
stantly trying to stimulate imagi- 
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nation, give them fresh ideas, keep 
them from getting into mental 
ruts. 

We also give unremitting care 
and attention to improvement in 
design and performance of our 
products. Our two principal prod- 
ucts are American Oil Burning 
Heaters and Kitchenkook gasoline 
pressure stoves. These and all 
other items of our manufacture 
are sold in the rural and suburban 
market through hardware and fur- 
niture stores. Prior to last year, 
our heaters were neither notice- 
ably better nor worse than the 
leading competitive makes. Then 
we decided to have them re-styled 
by a first-class industrial de- 
signer. We commissioned a well- 
known artist to do the job. He 
produced a beautiful, modern de- 
sign and as a result we,increased 
our sales 500 per cent over the 
year before! 


Gasoline Stove Sales 
Increased, Too 


Our Kitchenkook gasoline stoves 
are designed to give as nearly as 
possible the equivalent of city gas 
service to rural and suburban 
homes. Through greatly increased 
convenience in operation, and more 
attractive design, we have _in- 
creased our sales for our fiscal 
year ending May 1 almost soo per 
cent over last year. 

Our total volume of business on 
all our varied lines is showing 
about a 60 per cent increase in 
net sales. 

I realize that I have just been 
guilty of what may impress some 
as vain-glorious boasting about 
our achievements, but I am really 
only trying to give emphasis to the 
fact that there is a very sharp dis- 
tinction between mere novel stunts 
and sound, fundamental principles 
in sales promotion. I am citing 
some of our experiences to back 
up my contentions, 
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Achtung! 


OMMENCING with the March 
24 issue of national weeklies 


and the May issue of monthly pub- 


lications, a new series 
of magazine advertise- 
ments will be sponsored 
by the makers of the 
Phileo All-Wave Radio. 

World-wide reception 
with its attendant thrills 
is the keynote of the 
campaign. Others, of 
course, have used the Ys 
same theme, have liter- 
ally paraded the nations 
of the globe across their 
advertisements to por- 
tray the power of the 
short-wave radio. Phil- 
co, however, will make 
a bid for distinction and 
attention by the innova- 
tion of foreign-language 
headlines. 

Thus an advertise- 
ment, designed to show 
that Germany can be 
“pulled in” on a Philco, 
bears the caption, “Ach- 
tung! achtung! hier ist 
Deutschland,” hand let- 
tered in a bold Gothic 
type, and supplemented 
by a small illustration of a char- 
acteristic German landscape. Dif- 
ferent countries will each be made 
the basis of advertisments. 

Another feature of the campaign 
is summed up in what the company 
is pleased to call “fresh copy.” In- 
stead of following the usual policv 
of running the same advertisement 
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Marchand Markets 
New Product 


A sales and advertising campaign has 
started on Marchand’s Castile Shampoo, 
a new product developed by the Charles 
Marchand Company, New York. Me- 
diums include car cards, posters, news- 
papers, magazines and radio. 

Distribution in the New York area 
is under the direction of the Drug Prod- 
ucts Sales & Service Coneere. This 
firm has been organized by A. Bene- 
dict and R. P. Hamilton, former execu- 
tives of the Naborhood Stores Asso- 
ciation, 


MEN che snmomncer says  Aruenion 


Achtung! 


in all publications on the schedule, 
a new advertisement will be created 
for each weekly and each monthly 
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magazine on the list, prepared to 
fit the editorial character of the 
publication. 

Although this calls for much 
more work on the part of the 
agency and increases preparation 
charges to the advertiser, Philco 
believes it is well worth the extra 
effort and expense. 


_ 


Bristol-Myers Merges 
Radio Program 

Bristol-Myers Company this week 
merged its two half-hour radio pro- 
grams, Fred Allen’s Sal Hepatica Revue 
and the Ipana Troubadors, into an hour 
program. The two products will be 
advertised jointly in a consolidated show 
which will have Fred Allen as master 
of ceremonies, and chief comic, in ad- 
dition to features from both programs 
which have built up audience interest. 
Benton & Bowles, ae which handled 
the Sal Hepatica Revue previously will 
now handle the consolidated program. 








150 Years an Advertiser 


Advertisements of D. Landreth Seed Company Have Run 
Continuously Since Spring of 1784 


ON May 21, 1784, young David 
Landreth, who in the spring of 
that year had set himself up in 
Philadelphia as a nurseryman and 
seedsman, ran his first advertise- 
ment. Its appearance 
marked the establish- 
ment of a notable ad- 





anniversary is carried a modest 
history of the business, accom- 
panied by a number of interesting 
reproductions of some of the early 
advertisements and old bills and 


y Mr. A 





vertising pedigree. 

For 150 years—during 
the Eighteenth, Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth 
Centuries— American 
newspapers and maga- 
zines have continuously 
carried Landreth adver- 
tising. 

Among the advertis- 
ing records, if any, 
which surpass this one 
for unbroken continuity, 
will be found the cham- 
pion of the United 
States. It seems doubt- 
ful there is another that 
comes reasonably near 
it. In any event, it is 
just about certain that 
the Landreths possess - 
the country’s No. 1 ad- 
vertising heritage, in 
addition to their laurels 
as America’s oldest seed 
house; for direct de- 
scendants of the founder 
have been identified with 
the management of the 
business ever since it began. Burnet 
Landreth, Jr., great grandson, is 
the present president of the D. 
Landreth Seed Company, now of 
Bristol, Pa. Two other great grand- 
sons, S. Phillips Landreth and 
David Landreth, 4th, are respec- 
tively, secretary and assistant sec- 
retary. The fifth generation has 
two representatives connected with 
the firm—Burnet Landreth, 3rd, 
and Charles H. Landreth. 

The details of this remarkable 
business lineage are a fascinating 
feature of the latest issue of the 
Landreth catalog. In a_ special 
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A freh IMPORTATION of a 


Choice Garden Seeds, 
By & Perfon lately arrived from London, who, | P 


a thorough knowled 
Bofinefs, hopes to eftabli 
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DAVID LANDRETH, May 21, 1784 





The first Landreth advertisement is reproduced 
in the company’s latest catalog 


pictures of the early seed farms 
and of the family members who 
served in the company. 

Among these illustrations is a 
facsimile of that first advertise- 
ment. It is reproduced here. Note 
that its creator was not without 
knowledge of how to merchandise 
his product. He is offering a seed 
assortment “as a sample” and on 
“very low terms.” 

This first David. Landreth, by the 
way, was also a pioneer business- 
paper publisher. In 1832 he began 
the publication of the Floral Mag- 
azine. 

A front-cover page of the 1832 
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catalog is another interesting ex- 
hibit in the section. This was 
quite an elaborate affair, employing 
nearly a dozen different type faces 
in its many display lines. The 1832 
edition is the oldest in the company 
files, earlier ones having been de- 
stroyed in a fire many years ago. 
Also of interest is a piece of evi- 
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Still another page in the 1934 
catalog displays a testimonial that 
may well be the king of them all. 
Furnished by a retail distributor, it 
reads: “Our family commenced the 
purchase of Landreth’s seeds 138 
years ago and have continued to 
purchase to this day, to our satis- 
faction and the satisfaction of our 


th > dence that the Landreth products customers.” A second ig from a 
bill early B had quite a wide distribution as wholesale hardware firm, but is 
ills and long ago as 1854. This is in the scarcely worthy of notice, because 





form of a dealer advertisement 
which appeared in Fort Smith, 
Ark. The outlet there, we learn, 
was M. Mayers & Bro., and they 
were druggists, which goes to show 
that the present-day confusion of 
items in the drug stores had its 
roots early in our history. 
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Appoints Brinckerhoff 


The advertising of the Elbe Engineer- 
ing Company, Chicago, hardware spe- 
cialty items, is being handled by Brinck- 
erhoff, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. The campaign includes business 
papers reaching hardware dealers and 
jobbers, and publications reaching ma- 
chinists and shop superintendents. 


it covers a period of only 128 years. 

There would seem to be some- 
thing worth thinking about in the 
statement which heads this testi- 
monial page. It is this: 

“Fair dealing, dependability and 
friendship are far greater than 
riches.” 
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Forms Giro Sky-Ad Division 


The Gilbert Flying Service, New 
York has established a separate adver- 
tising division to be known as the 
Giro Sky-Ad Division and has opened 
new offices at 101 Park Avenue. The 
new division will include a sales and 
research staff devoted to aerial adver- 
tising campaigns. 








Statistical hounds always have 
touched our sympathetic nature and inspired our quiet admiration. 
We suppose it is because we never could become very excited 


J ern about figures. Dry stuff, we says. So we've declined the pleasure 
eS woo in favor of the mathematical genii. {But, when a market the size 
a of Newark can develop 12,626,043 agate lines of advertising a 
» 8 3 year we just have to gurgle over it. It must have something other 
‘eo markets haven’t. And when one newspaper can command, four 
ae te years in a row, more advertising than any other morning or eve- 
_ ning week-day newspaper in the country (all local papers included, 
mamesse of course) it certainly must have something advertisers want. Any 
a seed wonder we get chesty occasionally? Maybe you’d better look into 
and on this market-media combination? 
, by the ; 
ssiness- Newark Evening News . . america’s 


> began 
l Mag- 


Leading Week-day Newspaper . . 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey. EUGENE 
W. FARRELL, Business and Advertising Manager. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., General Representatives, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Reading for Executives 


Economics and the Government Have Taken Place of More 
Specific Business Subjects 


HE stream of business books 

seems to have slowed down to 
a trickle, but the river of general 
books which should be of interest 
to most business men, flows on 
unabated. 

This is not a sign that business 
men are not interested in reading 
about specific phases of their activi- 
ties because Printers’ INK finds 
just as great an interest in its 
“how-to” articles as ever. It does 
mean, however, that in a period of 
rapid change when new economic 
doctrines are becoming a part of 
our Governmental fabric, the busi- 
ness man can no longer sit in his 
office and ignore economic trends. 

There is, for instance, the sub- 
ject of money, which, in spite 
of President Roosevelt’s current 
stabilization plans, still demands a 
lot of attention. It is a perhaps sad 
but nonetheless important fact that 
the average man of business knows 
very little about the mysteries of 
money. 

For him there are three excel- 
lent sources of information in book 
form. The first and simplest is “A 
Primer of Money” by Marc A. 
Rose and Donald B. Woodward 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co.) which, 
in a few pages, clears up a lot of 
the apparent mystery which sur- 
rounds discussions of money. 

A more complete book and one 
that goes much deeper into various 
theories of money is “What Every- 
body Wants to Know About 
Money,” (Alfred A. Knopf) which 
is billed as a “planned outline of 
monetary problems by nine econo- 
mists from Oxford, planned and 
edited by G. D. H. Cole.” Here, in 
more than 400 pages of tightly 
packed reading is a discussion not 
only of the mysteries of money’s 
elementary facts but further of 
the various theories of money and 
their fallacies as well as their good 
points. This book should be on the 
“must” list of anyone seeking a 
knowledge of the subject. It is not 


easy reading but at the same time 
is highly rewarding. 

“Kemmerer on Money,” (J. C 
Winston Co.) is another book 
which should be read by those who 
feel inclined to disagree with the 
Warren theories of money. It is 
unsettling, yes, but an important 
book. 

Finally, one of the most amusing 
and devastating books on eco- 
nomics that has been published in 
the last dozen years is, “Horses 
and Apples,” by Bassett Jones, 
(John Day Company). 

Mr. Jones’ thesis, very simply 
stated, is that two horses and two 
horses make four horses and that 
two apples and two apples make 
four apples but two horses and 
two apples just don’t make sense. 
In a very few pages he proceeds 
to demolish practically all of the 
statistical tables upon which so 
much of our monetary theory has 
been patiently erected. Only a 
higher mathematician can under- 
stand the last chapter and since it 
is upon this last chapter that Mr 
Jones bases his entire argument, 
the reader is left to the Hobson’s 
choice of accepting this un-under- 
standable thesis. The rest of the 
book, however, is convincing enough 
to make the reader accept the 
thesis. 


A Doctrine on 
Social Credit 


Because his theories have become 
such an important part of current 
economic thinking, Major Charles 
H. Douglas, the Scottish economist, 
is an important figure with his 
theory of social credit. In his re- 
cently published, “Social Credit,” 
(W. W. Norton & Co., Inc.,) Ma- 
jor Douglas outlines, in a pungent 
and readable style, the essential 
tenets of his doctrine. 

Any lay reader soon discovers 
that many of the Major’s theories 
are being put into operation in 
Washington today. This 212-page 
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The Dealer's Day 
In Court 


To all intents and purposes that’s what “Point-of-Sale 
Advertising from the Dealer’s Point of View” in the 
March issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly amounts to. 


Their views, likes and dislikes are aired in this feature. 
Dealers in many states were personally interviewed by 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, and asked fourteen leading ques- 
tions. The answers are quite startling and should be 
helpful to planners of dealer advertising. 


Their opinions on cost, types of displays most successful, 
installations, the influence of national advertising in get- 
ting displays used, the approximate life of display pieces, 
the value of certain appeals, and on numerous other 
pertinent points forming the basis of dealer advertising 
planning, make this feature a valuable reference on this 
important phase of advertising and merchandising. 


Printers’ INK MONTHLY, 185 Madison Avenue, New York: Put me down for 


a personal subscription, starting with the March issue. I'll expect invoice 


for $2 later. (Foreign and Canadian extra.) 


Company... 


Address . 


eae 


Position 


OTe UM TRI AECL IS BOM 
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FOURTH IN FLORIDA 


The ORLANDO SENTINEI- 
STAR, for the first time in the 
history of Florida journalism, 
jumps into fourth place in 
national advertising lineage. 


The SENTINEL-STAR circula- 
tion shows an increase of more 
than 10% the first two months 
of the year. 


Department store sales are up 
30% to 50%. 

Ford sales are up 33144% 
Packard automobile sales are 
up 400%. 

Oranges are bringing $3 a box 
and prosperity has returned to 
Orlando, the center of the cit- 


rus belt, and where the winter 
season runs to June 1. 


SENTINEL-STAR 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 





4 HAT qualifications are 


you looking for in a man? 


Men of varied experience and 
ability advertise in these pages, 
seeking opportunity to sell 
their services. 


The chances are you will find 
several likely candidates for 
the job by looking over recent 
advertisements. Many compe- 
tent men have been located in 
this manner with a minimum 
of expense and trouble. 


If you have any difficulty in 
finding a man to measure up 
to your specific requirements, 
locate him by advertising in 
PRINTERS’ INK. It requires 
only a small expenditure to 
get into touch with really 
worth-while men. 
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book should be on the required 
reading list of any business man 
who wants to keep up to date on 
current economic thinking. Ortho- 
dox economists claim that there 
are plenty of holes in Major 
Douglas’ theory. Major Douglas 
says there are none. The reader can 
decide for himself. 

“America Goes Socialistic,” (Dor- 
rance & Company, Inc.) by Henry 
Savage, Jr., who is a member of 
the South Carolina bar, is written 
by an enemy of socialism who be- 
lieves our current trend is toward 
socialistic doctrines. By an_ inter- 
esting chart, which is used as a 
frontispiece, he demonstrates that 
since 1790 the country has grad- 
ually drifted into a position where 
it is today about 70 per cent social- 
istic. According to his way of 
figuring, it has gone 40 per cent 
toward this trend since the admin- 
istration of Theodore Roosevelt. 
This is an interesting book as a 
blast against the great volume of 
praise which the Administration's 
doctrines have aroused. 

“The Economics of Recovery,” 
by Leonard P. Ayres, (Macmillan 
Co.) is a carefully written discus- 
sion of the current situation by a 
man who has been much more 
correct in most of his predictions 
than most of our leading bankers. 
On the jacket the publishers say 
that the book is “unconventional 
and non-informant,” a judgment 
which is correct. Here is another 
short book that can be read through 
in an evening or two and is worth 
the time spent. 


A Defense of 
Bureaucracy 


“T N T,” by T. Swann Harding, 
(Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, 
Inc.) is a feverish defense of 
bureaucracy. The author has been 
famous for some time for his will- 
ingness to attack both the orthodox 
and the so-called liberal thinkers. 
In his heart he maintains a warm 
dislike for the doctrines of both 
Printers’ INK and Mr. Schlink’s 
Consumers’ Research. 

The main thesis of his book is 
that bureaucracy in government is 
more efficient than bureaucracy in 
business. He points out that private 
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business has nothing much to brag 
about in its efficient and economic 
operation of its affairs, and that 
the Government has really done a 
better job and has been serving the 
public economically. 

The most interesting parts of 
this book are those in which the 
wthor skilfully takes the argu- 
ments of those who have been fight- 
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wants, but would be viewed as 
partially or entirely predatory ac- 
cording to the broad social or 
ethical interpretation.” 

In “Trade Associations and Indus- 
trial Control” (Central Book Com- 
pany) Norris Whitney, formerly 
of the Department of Econom- 
ics, Yale University, recommends 
strongly the immediate suspension 
of the operation of the National 
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— The Discerning Advertiser Should 

pore Follow the Markets 

through WHEN COTTON IS SELLING ABOVE 10c 

is worth WHEN SPIRITS OF TURPENTINE ABOVE 50c 


South Georgia is a Good Distributor’s Market 
The Savannah Morning News 


The Savannah Evening Press 


Tarding, 
Smith, 
nse of are South Georgia’s Leading Newspapers and offer com- 
as been plete coverage of the South Georgia territory at one of 
is will- the lowest milline rates in the South. Sold separately or 
rthodox on an optional combination basis. Compare these figures: 
hinkers Circulation Rate Milline 
< agit Mornirg News. an i 6 $ .08 $3.88 
a warm Evening Press ool a .08 4.62 
»f both Combination (Optional) ehueeaenn ae 12 - 16 
chlink’s Sunday News... 1, .08 
(Figures from Publisher’s Statement ‘sept. 30, 1933)" 
—S* NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
ment is CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 
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belief that this attitude is habitual 
in France in the field of business; 
others were without doubt on ac- 
count of their lack of culture in- 
capable of understanding a socio- 
logical study of this nature; while 
others perhaps not having clear 
consciences preferred to say noth- 
ing at all about their business even 
under the veil of secrecy.” 

“Steps to the Order,” by J. C. 
Aspley, (Dartnell Corp.) is best 
described by its secondary title, “A 
Summary of Methods Successfully 
Used in Creative Selling of Sales 
Manuals of Leading Organiza- 
tions.” In it Mr. Aspley with his 
usual ability to boil down facts, 
has written a book to be placed in 
the hands of salesmen to aid them 
in their work. 

“Planned Selling,” by W. R. 
Claywell and Perry Hutchinson, is 
in three short volumes and where- 
as it is based primarily on retail 
store problems does deal interest- 
ingly with certain basic problems 
of selling. 

Ben Sweetland has just issued a 
course in “Sales Letter Writing 
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and the Fundamentals of Direc 
Mail Advertising,” in ten lessons, 
The study begins with a yardstick 
formula to insure effectiveness. 


component parts of a letter, shows 
wherein the majority fail to click, 
and gives the remedies, taking into 
consideration sales letters, collec. 
tion letters and follow-up letters 
In a later lesson a complete sales 
campaign is charted and direct mail 
is shown to have a definite relation 
to all other media. 

“The Twelfth Annual of Adver- 
tising Art,” (Book Service Co.) 
is the always interesting review of 
the annual show of the Art Di- 
rectors Club. As a review of the 
outstanding advertising  illustra- 
tions of late 1932 and early 1933, 
it is an essential book for those 
who keep up with the trends in 
advertising art. It is difficult to add 
anything to the praise that has been 
given these art directors’ annuals 
It is praise enough, indeed, to say 
that the latest annual is fully up 
to the standards set by its prede- 
cessors. 
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Chicago Will Advertise 


A $500,000 promotion campaign to 
attract visitors to Chicago in 
1934 is being organized by a group 
of that city’s business and civic 
leaders. Of this sum, $150,000 had 
been subscribed by the end of last 
week, and, if the projected budget 
is reached, it is planned that a wide 
variety of mediums will be used 
to carry the messages—including 
newspapers, magazines, radio, mo- 
tion pictures and the mails. 

The second season of the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition will 
be one of the featured selling 
points. However, the program is 
entirely independent of the exposi- 
tion and is aimed to sell various 
attractions of Chicago as a vaca- 
tioning center. 

The campaign is sponsored by 
the “Keep Chicago Ahead” move- 
ment, begun last fall to perpetuate 
the business activity which was 
stimulated in the summer of 1933 
by the World’s Fair. An executive 
committee of sixty well-known 
citizens, most of them retailers and 
manufacturers, is in charge of the 
raising of funds. 

The promotional plans are being 
drawn by a committee of thirty 
Chicago advertising men, headed 
by G. R. Schaeffer, advertising 
manager of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany. Headquarters have been es- 
tablished in the Conway Building. 

+~ + + 
Form Breese-Waetjen Agency 

The advertising agencies of Murray 
Breese and Lewis-Waetjen, both of New 
York, have been combined as the Breese- 
Waetjen Agency, with offices at 18 East 
4ist Street. r. Breese formerly was 
editor of the American Druggist and 
Drug Topics. He also at one time was 
advertising manager of the Health Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Newark, N. S The 
combination follows the death of Gerald 
H. Waetjen who was recently killed in 
an airplane accident. 

© om 7 
“Ladies’ Home Journal” Appoints 
Associate Editors 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel- 
phia, has made the following appoint- 
ments: Miss Alice Blinn as associate 
editor in charge of the homemaking de- 
partment; Miss Ann Batchelder as asso- 
ciate editor in charge of foods and cook- 
ery; and Miss Grace Pennock as asso- 
ciate editor in charge of household 
equipment. 
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volved in 
threatened auto- 
mobile strike is fundamental. The 
recent action of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce and 
Henry Ford, in raising wages 10 
per cent and cutting hours down to 
thirty-six in an industry which has 
always paid its workers well, in- 
dicates that the threatened strike 
has nothing to do with the usual 
purposes of the old-fashioned 
movement of that kind. 

As a matter of fact—after March 
31 under the present agreement 
and with the cost of living down 
approximately 18 per cent—weekly 
earnings in the automobile industry 
will be only a little more than 10 
per cent under the 1929 level. It 
is plain that labor is threatening 
to use the strike, an outworn me- 
dium if there ever was one, to get 
its foot in the door of an industry 


Fundamenta 
Issue 
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which has done well for its work- 
ers in the past without union labor. 

Labor, to be consistent, should 
go after the manufacturers who 
are paying wage scales below 
American standards of _ living, 
There are approximately 350,000 
automobile workers involved and 
labor officials see prospective dues 
of more than $5,000,000 a year as 
a big prize. Yet for labor to 
threaten to strike and interfere 
with the economic machine as it 
slowly gets under way seems one 
of the most shortsighted things 
that the labor movement in Amer- 
ica has ever contemplated. 

The automobile industry without 
union workers is helping to show 
the way out of the business morass 
and, to speak plainly, those indus- 
tries which are not organized show 
better wage improvement than 
those which are. The automobile 
manufacturers have stated their 
case in paid advertising, pointing 
out that under closed shop arrange- 
ments promotion would not be on 
a merit basis. Their case seems 
to have far greater public appeal 
than labor’s attitude at this time. 

Printers’ INK believes this is 
the time for President Roosevelt 
to lay down the law to labor unions 
just as he has laid it down in the 
past to bankers and some others. 
Surely no one group should be per- 
mitted to bring to a full stop the 
gradual process of recovery. 


If any advertiser, 
honest or other- 
wise, is disposed 
to make light of the present war- 
like attitude of consumers in the 
smaller towns, he should have been 
at a recent meeting of the Village 
Improvement Association of Cran- 
ford, N. J. 

To the Cranford Citizen and 
Chronicle we are indebted for a re- 
port of the meeting which was held 
at the home of one Miss Alice 
Lakey. She, it seems, is another: 
of the intellectuals whose faith in 
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advertising has been severely 
shaken. . 

The association adopted a set of 
stirring resolutions. (The late Gov- 
ernor Eskridge of Kansas didn’t 
do a better job on his famous 
resolution deploring the uprising of 
the Sac and Fox Indians near Em- 
poria.) Among other things, in- 
cluding an endorsement of the 
original Tugwell Bill, they said: 


Resolved, That we call upon all 
manufacturers of foods, drugs and 
cosmetics whose products have suf- 
ficient merit to be sold with truthful 
advertising, to separate themselves 
from the opposition which comes 
from those, the sale of whose prod- 
ucts will diminish or end when false 
and misleading statements are elimi- 
nated from advertising and to join 
with federal and state food and 
drug control administrations and the 
consumers in finally placing upon 
the federal statutes a law of the 
kind which has been drawn in Sen- 
ate Bill 1944. 

It is too much for the consumer 
to expect even honest advertisers 
to endorse the original Tugwell 
Bill, as this resolution suggests ; 
they have already expressed them- 
selves on that point, and the bill is 
dead, anyway. But the consumer 
does have a right to expect a sepa- 
ration of the sheep from the goats. 

This is unquestionably a time 
for the honest advertiser to stand 
up and be counted not only as a 
friend of decency in advertising but 
as a bitter and relentless enemy of 
crooked advertising. 


f On several occa- 
sions PRINTERS’ 
INK has intimated 

that all was not entirely rosy with 


Bourbons o 
Brewing 


the brewing industry. On each oc- 
casion certain important brewing 
interests have insisted angrily that 
what we know about their indus- 
try is slightly less than nothing. It 
has all been instructive and enter- 
taining. 

The March issue of Brewery 
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Age, a magazine which has been 
characterized by a courageous en- 
deavor to bring facts before its 
readers, points out that the indus- 
try must undergo some pretty thor- 
ough soul-searching if it is to get 
through the summer in a healthy 
condition. Brewery Age is being 
vigorously attacked by certain fac- 
tors but we learn from unpreju- 
diced outside sources that its 
picture of conditions is uncom fort- 
ably near the truth. 

It is a little hard to understand 
the attitude of a great many brew- 
ers. With the exception of certain 
progressive leaders, the brewers 
have shown a tendency to drop 
comfortably back into the ways 
and methods of 1910. They are 
still merchandisingly blind, still 
convinced that a little genteel sub- 
sidy, costly as it always is, is worth 
more than any possible advertising 
and sales pressure built along 1934 
lines. 

There is still a great future for 
brewing. Whether or not this coun- 
try is a hard liquor nation is beside 
the point, although it is significant 
that the United States will con- 
sume during the first year of re- 
legalization about half as much 
beer as it consumed in 1916 with a 
population of 25,000,000 less. 

The significant thing—and wise 
brewers have seen it—is that the 
world has changed since 1916. Ad- 
vertising and merchandising have 
been revolutionized. Brewers cannot 
hope to succeed in 1934 and 1935 
without adopting modern methods 
and discarding old-time methods. 

After all, one wonders if the old- 
time methods were so hot anyway. 
Their chief result was. national 
Prohibition—which wasn’t exactly 
a boon to brewing. Perhaps it is 
not kind to remind the brewers of 
these things. But truth is mighty. 

The Bourbons of Brewing should 
stop meeting sensible suggestions 
with bitter attacks. Their selling 
philosophy is antiquated. Why not 
bring it up to date? 
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Brickbats? Marco Morrow, 
"assistant pub- 


Not Yet lisher of The 


Capper Publications, writes to 
Printers’ INK a letter, short and 
sweet, in which he says: 

“My congratulations on ‘Let’s 
Face the Music,’ March 8. There'll 
be some brickbats, but keep up the 
good work.” 

Mr. Morrow refers to an edi- 
torial in which we discussed con- 
sumer opposition to and disbelief 
in advertising and called upon 
honest advertisers to save their 
own bacon by dissociating them- 
selves from the merchandising un- 
derworld. 

The tenor of his letter and those 
we have received from other read- 
ers endorsing the editorial surprises 
us just a bit. 

We thought we were merely act- 
ing upon the logic of the situation 
in reducing to words a statement 
about a condition that was and is 
as plain as the nose on your face. 

But now it seems we have done 
something heroic. We have shown, 
to quote from one letter, “great 
courage.” 

All of which makes us feel quite 
important and crusader-like. 

Who is going to throw all these 
brickbats that so many of our ad- 
miring friends warn us against? 
We haven't had any thus far from 
anybody who opposed “Let’s Face 
the Music,” and this seems a bit 
strange in view of the shower of 
bricks (and possibly a few of the 
dead cats General Johnson speaks 
of) that are directed this way each 
week just about as soon as the ink 
on the current issue dries. 

It may- be that the minority of 
advertisers who are crooks have at 
last seen the handwriting on the 
wall—not essentially because we 
directed their attention to it but 
because it is there. 

Just the same, it is going to 
be a long and hard fight to put 
these advertisers out of business 
or to enforce decency upon them. 
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They are not going to yield until 
they must. 

Consequently, Mr. Morrow, e? al, 
we may be able yet to report some 
brickbats. If there are any we 
shall let you know. 


He’s Paying The News, New 
His Way York, has com- 
piled what it calls 

“the New Deal’s balance sheet.” 

After asking, “who is losing un- 
der the New Deal, if anybody is, 
up to now?” it presents an impos- 
ing set of figures which it thinks 
“ought to console a lot of people 
who are worried about the New 
Deal’s dollars and cents outlook.” 

And there really is quite a bit 
of comfort in the intriguing set of 
figures. The balance sheet shows 
that thirty-seven major industrial 
groups in the United States suf- 
fered a net deficit of about $46,- 
000,000 in 1932. For 1933 these 
same industries, some making 
money and others losing it, rolled 
up a net profit of $440,000,000. 

From this it would seem that 
somebody in this country must be 
making some money after all. The 
difference between the net loss and 
the net profit figures for the two 
years demonstrates with a fair de- 
gree of conclusiveness that some- 
thing rather big has happened. 

The President, in a word, seems 
to be paying his way. There are 
those who say that this process 
cannot be continued and that a 
grand old crash is going to come 
before we are through. 

Maybe they mean they would 
like to have the crash come. They 
seemingly cannot abide the thought 
of new theories of Government and 
economics working out. 

Meanwhile there are the figures 
in cold type and they tell an im- 
portant story. Part of the result is 
seen in increased advertising pro- 
grams which sell more goods and 
in turn bring a still greater volume 
of net profits. Things are going 
along rather well. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 





RECENT issue of On the 

Top, the magazine of the Spe- 
cialty Appliance Sales Department 
of the General Electric Company, 
impressed the Schoolmaster anew 
with the importance of never over- 
looking prospect possibilities be- 
cause of pre-conceived notions. 

In this issue of On the Top is 
shown a picture of a crude home 
in Alabama. If it were not for the 
fact that three electric wires are 
shown just entering under the roof, 
the average man would say that 
this was the last place in which 
anything but the bare necessities of 
life would be sold. 

Next to it is the picture of an 
interior of the same home. In there 
is a General Electric refrigerator 
and an electric range. 

Perhaps this is an unusual case 
but it indicates that many a sales- 
man is overlooking perfectly good 
outlets for his products merely be- 
cause he has pre-conceived notions 
about the type of people who buy 
certain kinds of merchandise. 

7 7 . 

The Schoolmaster is always in- 
terested in new ways which sales- 
men use to get business. This 
week he ran across an automobile 
salesman in Long Island who i 
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working an unusual idea for all it 
is worth. 

This salesman has a camera and 
he goes around taking photographs 
of automobiles he sees on the 
streets. He confines his efforts to 
those cars which look as though 
they should be traded in. He has 
the photographs printed on post- 
cards bearing his name and ad- 
dress. These he mails to the own- 
ers of the cars whose names he 
gets through the license bureau. 

The Schoolmaster understands 
that he has brought in most of the 
prospects to his agency. 

. . - ° 

In looking through the recipe 
booklet which the General Foods 
Corporation has just issued for its 
new Minute Tapioca the School- 
master was struck with an inter- 
esting method used by the company 
to get a recipe to do a selling job. 

On page two the company pub- 
lished a recipe for Minute Tapioca 
Cream. Certain words in this recipe 
are ringed in red and a red line 
runs from the ring to comment on 
the margin of the page. 

The first sentence says, “Com- 
bine Minute Tapioca, sugar, salt, 
egg yolk, and milk in top of double 
boiler and stir enough to break 
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ege yolk. The word “combine” is 
ringed and the paragraph of com- 
ment in the margin is, “Actually! 
Everything, except the egg white 
and flavoring, now goes right in 
tozether x 

Later the recipe says to cook 
five minutes and the comment 
on the margin is, “Yes—only five 
minutes. Remember? it used to 
take fifteen!” Finally, toward the 
end of the recipe is this sentence. 
“Cool—mixture thickens as_ it 
cools.” The marginal comment is, 
“For perfect texture, resist that 
impulse to add more Tapioca or 
cook it longer. It thickens to a 
glorious creaminess as it cools.” 

Here is an idea that can be 
adopted not only for a new or im- 
proved product but also for food 
products that have been in use for 
some time. Practically every food 
product has certain merits which 
the average woman does not fully 
appreciate. This gives the com- 
pany an opportunity to feature 
these merits. 

Another interesting idea to be 
gained from the book is a double- 
page spread which shows certain 
dishes that can be improved by the 
addition of the product. Instead 
of just showing the dishes, how- 
ever, the company also illustrates 
a package of Minute Tapioca with 
arms and legs sprinkling the prod- 
uct into the dish which is to be 
improved. 

One other feature which has 
been used in other recipe books but 
which, the Schoolmaster believes 
is not employed as often or as 
profitably as it may be, is the in- 
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Way the 


benjamin franklin 


is now 


hotel in 
philadelphia 


Gracious living that takes for granted 
delicious food ... spotless rooms... 
luxuriously restful beds... painstak- 
ing service . . . and sensible rates. 
Spacious living, too—for this is the 
city's modern hotel. 

But another thing that has caught 
the fancy of the travel-wise is the new 
and livelier tempo— for which, per- 
haps, the only words are: ‘Now, IS 
this Philadelphia?” 


1200 
OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA'S MODERN HOTEL 


E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 
The Largest Unit inthe United Hotels Chain 














The April issue of The Font is now on sale 
at 10c a copy, $1.00 per year. Orders sent 
to 417 N. State St., Chicago, mailed same 
day received. Be sure to read this issue for 


ADVERTISING’S NEW BRAIN CHILD 
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Exceptional 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Available 


Highly resourceful. Long counselor 
to well-known firms. Financial, in- 
dustrial and public utilities back- 
ground. Technically trained; ex- 
pert in research. Large earner with 
unique record for continuous ser- 
vice. Experienced in all departments 
of advertising agency work. Compe- 
tent writer, planner and executive. 
Successful business builder and con- 
tact man. College educated. For- 
eign experience. Seeks permanent 
connection with advertiser or es- 
tablished agency. Principals only. 
Address “A,” Box 171, Printers’ Ink. 

















opywriter 


and idea man by AAAA 
agency. Imaginative, widely 
read person with agency ex- 
perience preferably on class 
accounts. Knowledge of lay- 
outs desirable. Write in full 


detail to “R", 


Box 189, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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clusion of complete menus which 
contain many of the new Minute 
Tapioca recipes. The menus are 
designed for specific needs, such as 
the hurry-up supper, a child’s mid- 
day luncheon, an All-American 
dinner, Sunday night supper and 
the like. Many a tired or un- 
imaginative housewife will get 
some real help from this feature 
of the book. 
. * . 

Jerome B. Rice, Jr., seed com- 
pany, Cambridge, N. Y., has an un- 
usual sticker which is pasted at the 
bottom of invoices. It says: 

Above discount of 2 per cent ten 
days, net sixty, is the equivalent of 
a cash earning of 14 per cent per 
annum. It will pay you to take ad 
vantage of it. 


The Schoolmaster likes this be- 
cause it presents an unusual way 
of putting over the discount story. 
A cash earning of 14 per cent a 
year sounds much more imposing 
than a 2 per cent cash discount. 
Because it sounds more imposing it 
should be more fruitful in getting 
dealers to take advantage of dis- 
counts. 

. ao 

The Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany has developed a_ product 
known as Spangles which, spread 
on any floor, makes it a dance 
floor. With this product, the com- 
pany has developed an interesting 
method whereby a comparatively 
bulky product—in the sense that a 
liberal sample must be sent—can 
be mailed to the consumer with a 
letter. The letter is really a folder 
which is opened at the bottom of 
the address face and reveals a 
message from the company. This 
message is brief and tells about 
the merits of the product. 

When this is turned down the 








WANTED: Products for 
Australia 


Sales executive, returning there 
shortly, seeks meritorious pro- 
ducts on Agency or Sales Rep- 
resentative basis. Address “T, Ps 
Box 186, Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. Minimum order five 
lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





HELP WANTED 


(COMPETENT SECRETARY with ad- 
ertising or editorial experience for sales 
manager large financial institution. State 
qualifications, salary expected. Include 
photo. Box 727, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED: Expert type and layout man 
with magazine experience and thorough 
knowledge of engraving and printing. 
Must be able to s fy types and make 
accurate finished layouts. Christian, un- 
der 35. Write full details, including 
alary desired, to Box 725, Printers’ Ink. 


Philadelphia advertising agency, with 
opportunities for ex ion, desires to 
have affiliated with it an additional ex- 
perienced agency man; one who has a 
small agency or is at present represent- 
ing large agency. is man must have 
experience in the handling of national 
accounts. 

To the right man we offer a partner- 
ship wi t cash investment. Applicant 
must reside in Philadelphia or New York 
City and at present handle Philadelphia 
accounts. 

Replies treated in strict confidence. 

Box 721, Printers’ Ink 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Assistant: Experienced in 
Copy, Layout and Production in agency, 
publishing and mail-order work. College 
graduate, age 29, now employed. Box 
730, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Position by experienced woman. 
Private secretary to y Ba M. Mathes for 
past 14 years. Bessie Hayden, 188-18 
Tioga Drive, St. Albans, L. I., Phone: 
LAurelton 8-3097. 


Editorial Man, 20 years on dailies, now 
on staff big paper, seeks better job; ca- 
pable writer, know makeup, produce 
radio continuity; wire for interview. 
Box 729, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN desires 
sales promotion or ass’t sales man- 
ager. Know merchandising, market- 
ing and consumer. Available April 15. 
Box 724, Printers’ Ink. 


As Executive Assistant, Manager or 
Secretary: Young man, 15 years’ exp. 
large corporations, in organization, sales, 
advertising, accounting. Qualified to sur- 
vey corporate activities. x 722, P. I. 
YOUNG MAN 25, EXPERIENCED 
IN DIRECT SALES. HAS BUILT 
THREE NATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS; GOOD SPEAKER AND 
“PEP UP” MAN. BOX 723, P. I. 














position as 











CIRCULATION MANAGER (or as- 
sistant) Seven Years Magazine News- 
stand, Boys Sales and Subscription ex- 
perience. Excellent production record. 
Age 27, Christian, single. Box 728, P. I. 


HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR—with out- 
standing record desires similar connec- 
tion with a national advertiser. 10 years’ 
experience general advertising work— 
food products, int, roofing, floor cov- 
erings. Age 34, Christian. Box 726, P. I. 


Approximately $250,000.00 immediate 
new business with real sibilities; ripe 
field; man of sterling acter, proven 
ability, broad experience and exceptional 
acquaintance; are available to big strong 
oueae. Give best proposition. Box 
732, Printers’ Ink. 

Secretary, correspondent, stenographer. 
College trained. Experienced editorial 
and advertising departments national 
magazines; also advertising agency new 
business promotional work. Qualified ex- 
ecutive’s assistant. Credentials and sam- 
ples. Box 731, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE 
Manager of a large printing organiza- 
tion seeks connection where his experi- 
ence in administration, production and 
sales can be utilized to mutual advan- 
tage. Desirable background. Best of 
references. Box 720, Printers’ Ink. 


There’s no better 


SECRETARY 
in all New York 


A cultured woman Expert 
stenographer . . . Especially capable 
in handling a busy executive’s rou- 
tine affairs . . . Thoroughly expe- 
rienced in advertising agency pro- 
cedure . . . Circumstances beyond 
my control make her services avail- 
able immediately . . . Address Box 
719, Printers’ Ink. 
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letter folds open again and en- 
closed is a glassine package with a 
one-half ounce sample of Spangles. 
In addition there is a loose folder 
and an automatic postcard on 
which the prospect can order a case 
of the product. When these are re- 
moved the prospect finds a list of 
advantages of the product and the 
names of a number of prominent 
users, 
_ . +. 

Dr. Donald A. Laird, well-known 
psychologist and author, sends the 
Schoolmaster the following inter- 
esting note: 

“If they gave second thought, 
advertisers of branded products 
would have no apprehension about 
Government specifications as a 
guide for consumers. 

“Examine, for instance, the en- 
closed mailing which is current to 
World War Veterans’ receiving 
checks (no—I do not get a pen- 
sion!). 

“Recalling the mental test re- 
sults on the drafts, which ever since 
the Armistice have been apologeti- 
cally claimed were lower than the 
average population, I am sure this 
note means a great deal to the per- 
son who receives it along with his 
check. 

“Compare this with the change 
of address lines used in any widely 
circulated magazine.” 


+ 


Mar. 22, 193; 


The example which is signed by 
none other than Frank T. Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, speaks for itself: 

“The Veterans’ Administration, 
in collaboration with the Post Of- 
fice Department, expends every 
effort toward effecting delivery of 
checks with promptitude. How- 
ever, in order to accomplish the 
desired results, it is necessary to 
have your full co-operation. Will 
you not, therefore, report in writ- 
ing, without delay, any change in 
the address to which your checks 
are to be dispatched? Allowance 
must be made, especially when you 
reside at a place distant from 
Washington, for the time con- 
sumed in effecting the delivery of 
the notification advising of the 
change of address, also for the 
period which it takes for the check 
to reach you after it has been 
placed in the mails. It is, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance that 
you notify the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration of a change of address im- 
mediately after you effect such 
change. 

“If the address to which the 
inclosed check has been directed is 
correct no further attention to this 
notice need be given; in such event 
it should be considered only in 
connection with any future changes 
of address.” 


+ 


Change in C.A.B. Management 


[Noes a new policy, the Co- 
operative Analysis of Broad- 
casting will be carried on directly 
under the management of its gov- 


erning committee. The committee 
will deal directly with subscribers, 
have full charge of operations and 
make C. A. B. co-operative and 
mutual. 

This arrangement was made be- 
cause of the desire of advertisers 
and agencies to have C. A. B. data 
continued and the scope of the 
work expanded and put on a more 
permanent basis. The C. A. B. was 
started in 1929, the result of activ- 
ities of the radio committee of the 


Association of National Adver- 
tisers. 

Advertising agencies jointly par- 
ticipated and, in 1933, this class of 
subscribers increased 40 per cent. 

D. P. Smelser, of the Procter 
& Gamble Company, has been 
elected chairman of the governing 
committee. Chester E. Haring, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, is treasurer and A. W. Leh- 
man, of the A. N. A., secretary 
and manager. Committee members 
are George Gallup, Young & Rubi- 
cam; C. H. Lang, General Electric 
Company, and George W. Vos, The 
Texas Company. 
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The Chicago 
Tribune last year 
carried the larg- 
est proportion* 
of loop depart 
ment store” ad- 
vertising, éarried 
by a Chicago 
newspaper in 
any of the past 
twelve years. 





* 
40, 7% 





